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NEWS OF 


HE immediate crisis in Algiers has been ended, but not by an 
T agreement that promises to be either satisfactory or enduring. 
There is to be no unification of the armed forces. General Giraud 
and General de Gaulle are to hold co-ordinate commands which 
might easily, but it must be hoped will not, become rival commands. 
The former has under him North and West Africa and the armies 
therein, the latter French armies everywhere else. A permanent 
military committee, consisting of the two Commanders-in-Chief with 
the chiefs of- staff of air, land and sea has been created “with the 
mission to proceed to the fusion of the French land, sea and air 
forces in a new and single army.” ‘That may be as far as it was 
possible to get in the circumstances, but it is not very far. The 
task of unification which the Committee for National Liberation 
has had before it from the outset has been simply shifted on to 
the shoulders of another and new committee. The old dualism 
remains, with all its deleterious effect on efficiency and all its possi- 
bilities of rivalry and fissure. Allied intervention has played some 
part in the negotiations, for General Eisenhower, as Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief in North Africa, could not countenance any 
decision which would in his view render the French forces under 
his command a less efficient military instrument. He had had 
experience of General Giraud’s qualities as commander of those 
forces, and considered it imperative that the command should not 
be changed. At the same time, if unification has not been achieved, 
there has been no actual set-back. If a spirit of unification grows, 
if, in particular, the Committee of National Liberation by its political 
courage and sagacity and the moral authority it generates can in- 
creasingly command the confidence of all Frenchmen, the desired 
end may be attained sooner than was thought likely. But the 
question of a single commander-in-chief of all the French forces has 
still to be faced. It must be settled before French troops land 
on the soil of France. 


The Battle of the Atlantic 


For some months past the Germans have hoped that the U-boats 
would extricate them from their difficulties, and indeed they came 
near to admitting that the war at sea offered the main means of 
winning the war. Nor have we in this country failed to recognise 
the seriousness of the threat. But the time scoms to have come when 
it may be said with some confidence that the tide has turned. No 
detailed figures can be published of British losses and enemy sink- 


THE WEEK 


ings, but enough has been disclosed to show that our new methods 
of dealing with the pest are having good results. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair said last week that until the end of April the curve of 
construction of U-boats had always been faster than the curve of 
sinkings, but that in June the number of submarines sunk or 
seriously damaged was about equal to the number of new ones sent 
out. But the losses that can be inflicted by U-boats is not necessarily 
proportionate to their numbers. The account of the five-days battle 
in the Atlantic published last Monday showed that our combined 
forces of escort-ships and aircraft of the Royal Navy and Coastal 
Command are capable of warding off powerful attacks and reducing 
the damage to convoys to small proportions. In this case heavy losses 
were inflicted on the U-boats, and 97 per cent. of the ships in the 
convoy came safely to port. It seems that we have now the means 
to sink more U-boats and so keep down their numbers, and also 
to limit the damage they are capable of inflicting. These facts, 
coupled with increased shipbuilding, suggest that we are on the 
way to overcoming this most serious of all obstacles to victory. 


Russia After Two Years of War 


All the reports from Russia at the end of her second year of war 
show how the grim determination which marked the earlier phases 
have been succeeded by a firm confidence in herself and a growing 
confidence in her Allies. Mr. Joseph Davies, returned from his 
mission to Moscow as President Roosevelt’s special envoy, has 
given a glowing picture of the Russian leadership, of the spirit of 
the rank and file, and of the vast industrial and agricultural re- 
sources beyond the Urals. The Soviet Press and the Soviet radio 
‘have given far more credit to British and American contributions 
to the war than they were willing to do some time ago, and both 
Pravda and Izvestia have spoken warmly of the Anglo-Soviet treaty 
and the confidence it inspires in co-operation between Britain and 
Russia after as well as during the war. An announcement broadcast 
on Tuesday gave figures which indicate the enormous losses the 
Germans have suffered in Russia both in men and material. The 
improvement in the balance of forces, it was pointed out, was not 
eno... ” ©", tory, and again the statement was made that every- 
thing up Sl"Ge'on the exploitation of the favourable situation for a 
second front © the Allies. But full credit is given to the latter for 
the powerful blows dealt by their forces in North Africa, for their 
air attacks on Germany and Italy, and for the increasing material 
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aid sent to the Soviet people. Mr. Davies has recorded his belief 
that if the Russians receive the respect and confidence of the United 
Nations they are ready to reciprocate and to play their part in re- 
construction. The signs are that Russia is increasingly turning her 
eyes towards the West, and desires to cultivate a better understanding 


with us. We must demonstrate how fully the desire is shared here. 


The Approaching Offensive 

We may be sure that General George Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, when he made certain observations on 
the war last Monday, was not so much giving advice to the Allies 
as stating what their intentions are. They will not, to take one 
of his points, assume that Europe can be won as Pantellaria was 
won, by a knock-out blow delivered by bombing and shelling alone. 
The situation at Pantellaria was unique, with the Allies in complete 
naval control of the surrounding waters, and airfields close at hand 
for bombarding it. But when we come to deal with the Axis in 
Europe, severely as he may be hammered and shaken by air 
bombardment, we can only deal the knock-out blow by employing 
all arms, including a ground army in which infantry, artillery, 
tanks, engineers and signal troops will have to play their part. 
This is what we have been led to expect by Mr. Churchill when he 
has spoken of Africa as the springboard for attacking the under- 
belly of Europe and it is our expectation in regard to any other 
plans that may have been formed for the second front in Europe. 
Another point made by General Marshall is that there must be no 
easing up after initial successes ; we must “surge forward with 
every ounce of power and effort we possess.” That seems to 
indicate that there must not, and will not, be any delay in dealing 
fresh and more powerful blows in our offensive against the Axis 
forces in Europe. We have the advantage of the initiative, but the 
advantage will lie in using it. 


Post-War Planning in Americz 

That an official report published by the United States Government 
Printing Office should also be issued by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in this country is a fact of no little significance. Here is 
official recognition of the undoubted fact that the people of Great 
Britain are interested in exact studies of what is going on inside 
America, or being planned for future legislative or executive action 
there. The report in question is “ A Post-War Plan and Program,” 
submitted to the President by the National Resources Planning 
Board ; it follows an earlier report on “ Security, Work, and Relief 
Policies,” and is itself Part I of a “ National Resources Development 
Report.” It surveys an immense field of post-war planning, starting- 
from the transition from war to peace, and shows how domestic 
reconstruction must be considered in relation to world reconstruc- 
tion. Although the report contains many recommendations in 
principle, it is in the main an exposition of problems that will 
require more detailed study but will have to be faced if a satis- 
factory job is to be made of the peace. It recognises that the most 
vital problem of all is the maintenance of full employment in 
America, for on that will depend her power to purchase abroad and 
promote trade with other countries. It considers the steps that must 
be taken to facilitate the transference of industry from war to 
peace work, the controls that may have to be maintained for some 
time after the war, questions of housing, education, transport, 
agricultural development, social security and many others which 
have their counterparts in Great Britain. Some, like migration, 
involve other countries and other continents. So do such questions 
as were discussed at Hot Springs. 


Trade Unionism Up to Date 


British trade unionism in the main has not neglected the oppor- 
tunities of service afforded by the war, and has certainly added to 
its prestige. There is matter for reflection in the vigOTous and 
enlightened speech made last Monday by Mr. Jack Tanner, opening 
the conference of the National Committee of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. He showed how admirable an opportunity had 
been opened up for turning to advantage the knowledge and initiative 
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of workers in the joint production committees, which have been 
slighted by some reactionary employers who fear trade union 
influence and by some workers who hesitate to co-operate with 
managements. Instead of emphasising the sacrifice involved in the 
war-time relinquishment of trade union rvles, Mr. Tanner dwelt 
on the need of accepting technical changes in industry and devising 
new policies to meet them. At the same time he uttered a warning 
which should be heeded by industrialists who are endeavouring to 
make use of trade unionism as an ally in securing monopolistic 
control of industry by industry in their “ planning” for the future, 
Some very specious pleas have been put forward for the government 
of industry by industry, care being taken to offer large concessions 
to the trade unions to make the plan more palatable to the workers, 
Mr. Tanner does not believe the unions will be caught in this way, 
He warns the unions against invitations to join the employers as 
junior partners in industry and to help them use the State machinery 
for their own advancement. “Control” is a word which has many 
meanings. There are members of the Federation of British Industries 
and also of the British Employers’ Federation who have no objection 
to it when it means “ enlightened ” control by monopoly capitalism, 
In this matter Mr. Tanner would range the trade unions, not on 
the side of the monopolies, but of the consumers. This involves 
important decisions about the structure of industry. 


The Treatment of Pensioners 

No one could reasonably suppose that Sir Walter Womersley was 
personally concerned to deprive the pensioner of his due, though 
the campaign against the system he administers has often been 
directed rather severely against the Minister. But it will have served 
a good purpose if it results in a re-examination of the whole system 
and the removal of anomalies. Criticism has been directed not so 
much against the amount of the pension paid—though in many cases 
this is imadequate—as against the spirit in which awards are 
made and appeals judged. The officials, of course, must act in 
accordance with rules, and can scarcely be required to proceed by 
intuition. But the evidence of large numbers of hard cases has 
created the impression that a mountain of red tape has been erected 
to weight the case against the pensioner ; and particular bitterness 
has been caused by the treatment of persons who have suffered on 
active service from illnesses judged to have been contracted before 
they joined up. In his speech last Sunday, Sir Walter promised 
an early statement in Parliament, which he believes will remove 
reasonable dissatisfaction. At the same time, he gave one piece of 
precise information. Men permanently disabled by war service will 
not be allowed to commute their pensicns for lump sums as they 
were after the last war. This is a wise decision. Large numbers 
of men, after the last war, having commuted parts of their pension, 
spent it on unproductive businesses, and were left with nothing, 
having often to fall back on public assistance. In the interest of 
the State, which sometimes had to pay twice, and of the men, many 
of whom were reduced to poverty, it is obviously right that com- 
mutation should be forbidden. 


Problems of Demobilisation 

The process of demobilisation, which caused many heart-burnings 
in the last war, will present even greater difficulties in this, and 
must be carefully and thoroughly thought out. The problem, as 
Sir William Jowitt stated it to an audience of Merseyside business 
men, will be to demobilise in the shortest possible time a vast 
number of men and women and resettle them in peace-time work in 
industries many of which would be short of tools and materials. 
It will be greatly complicated by the fact that when Germany is 
defeated, some of the Forces will be demobilised and some retained 
for the war against Japan. Age and length of service are to be the 
guiding factors in the release of men, and steps are being considered 
to provide that those who continue to serve will not be handicapped 
as compared with those who return to peact-time work. The pro- 
cedure of releasing men and women must be related to the prepared- 
ness of industry to absorb them. On this we should like to hear 
a great deal more. Everything will depend on the speed and 
efficiency of the switch-over from war-industry to peace-industry. 
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WAVELL’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE appointment of Field-Marshal Sir’ Archibald Wavell to 
be Viceroy and Governor-General of India—perhaps the last 
Viceroy, though not necessarily the last Governor-General—has 
confounded most of the prophets. It is none the worse for that. 
The appointment, in fact, is much better than others which might 
The new Viceroy, 
it is true, is a soldier, and no soldier has held the highest office 
in India before. But departure from precedent in a matter of 
this kind is rather to be applauded than deprecated. If Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell is by reason of his personal qualities the best available 
man for a position of capital importance, then the fact that he has 
behind him a career of unusual distinction in the field is quite 
certainly no disqualification. In present conditions the presence 
at the head of the Government of India of a civilian—for the 
new Viceroy will, of course, be that—who understands the art of 
warfare as Sir Archibald understands it, both in theory and in 
practice, is of great and manifest advantage. Till Germany and 
Japan are beaten, particularly Japan, the whole of Indian existence 
must be dominated by the war situation, and a Viceroy qualified not 
merely to give all moral and political support to the Commander-in- 
Chief and the generals in the field, but to add his experience and 
skill to theirs, and understand their needs and their difficulties 
as no lifelong civilian could, is calculated to be a factor of high 
importance in the achievement of victory. 

A Viceroy taking office in the autumn of 1943 has a great 
opportunity. The Indian deadlock is still waiting to be solved, 
and a man going out with a fresh mind may well succeed where 
predecessors in some degree staled by years of fruitless endeavour 
cannot. But if an open mind is an asset an empty mind is 
not. The situation in India is far too delicate and complex for 
a mewcomer to grasp it and propose solutions forthwith. Sir 
Archibald Wavell starts with the immense advantage of having 
spent two years at the heart of Indian politics without being com- 
mitted to any particular line of policy. As Commander-in-Chief he 
has been since 1941 a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
with eleven able and distinguished Indians among his colleagues, 
listening to political discussions touching every aspect of Indian 
life, but listening as a specialist in military affairs, and rarely 
feeling it proper to express himself on questions outside his 
appointed sphere. More particularly he was in closest touch with 
Sir Stafford Cripps throughout Sir Stafford’s abortive negotiations 
with the Indian leaders, especially regarding the controversial ques- 
tion of giving the Defence Portfolio to an Indian, and at Sir 
Stafford’s suggestion he had a long discussion with Maulana Azad 
and Pandit Nehru on that subject. He comes, therefore, to his 
high office with a full knowledge of India’s temper, India’s aspira- 
tions and, it must be added, India’s divisions, but completely 
unfettered by any previous commitments or identification with any 
specific policy. And before he goes out to India he will have 
ample time to study every detail of British policy in regard to 
India and discuss it with the Prime Minister, Mr. Amery, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps. It may not be altogether negligible, moreover, 
that he has so recently been in contact with Lord Halifax. 

But there is something more important than any of this. That 
Sir Archibald Wavell’s military record, which large sections of 
the people of India profoundly respect, and his recent intimate 
contact with Indian politics, fit him peculiarly for the office of 
Viceroy is self-evident. But a man may have all those qualifica- 
tions and lack the personal qualities that are indispensable. How 
does Sir Archibald Waveil stand in that respect? Is he the possessor 
of what is commonly understood by the depreciatory term “ the 
military mind ”—which implies being bound by routine and in- 


capable of any large outlook beyond a narrow professional sphere? 
There is no place at Delhi today for a man of that type, whatever 
his personal integrity and conscientiousness in the discharge of 
duty. It needs no extensive research into Sir Archibald Wavell’s 
history to demonstrate his conspicuous freedom from any such 
limitations. A soldier does not get great opportunities to reveal 
his personality outside his own trade, particularly in war-time, but 
anyone who turns back to the Lees-Knowles lectures on the Art 
of Generalship which General Wavell delivered at Cam- 
bridge in 1929 (and which The Times most appositely reprinted 
in 1941) will find there abundant evidence of the breadth and 
liberalism of the Viceroy-Designate’s mind. It is true that he 
was discussing the qualities of a successful general, not of a 
successful Governor-General, but political leadership is as clamant 
a need in India today as military leadership was in Egypt in 1939, 
and no better definition of the requisite attributes of a new Viceroy 
in 1943 could be found than those laid down by the new Viceroy 
himself, when he wrote in 1929 of the ideal leader: “He must: 
have ‘ character,’ which simply means that he knows what he wants, 
and has the courage and determination to get it.” That is the 
essential ; but second only to it is the qualification embodied in the 
succeeding sentence: “He should have a genuine interest in, and 
a real knowledge of, humanity, the raw material of his trade ; and 
most vital of all, he must have what we call the fighting spirit, the 
will to win.” 

If Sir Archibald Wavell is of that mind still he may succeed 
where no Viceroy and no Secretary of State and no special envoy 
has succeeded yet. That he possesses “character” no one can 
doubt. That he knows what he wants is equally certain. He 
wants, and can only want, what the British Government has re- 
peatedly stated that it wants, “the earliest possible realisation of 
self-government in India,” and if courage and determination will 
get that it is as good as achieved. Unfortunately, those qualities 
are not enough in themselves. The supreme part in that evolution 
is India’s. If she cannot forge the necessary unity, and produce 
men of the necessary statesmanship, then Sir Archibald Wavell 
will find himself as frustrated as Sir Stafford Cripps. But he starts 
with great advantages. He has what he himself calls “a genuine 
interest in, and knowledge of, humanity,” particularly of those 
hundreds of millions of human beings whose destiny his wisdom 
and resolution may so vitally affect. He possesses the requisite 
imagination, sympathy and elasticity of mind. He can be counted on 
to refuse as firmly as one of his recent predecessors, Lord Willing- 
don, to countenance any suggestion of inequality or social dis- 
tinction between Europeans and Indians in India. And he is not the 
man to let convention or tradition become obstacles to any develop- 
ment that will make for progress towards the recognised and 
agreed and proclaimed goal. He is going to India knowing what 
he wants, and with courage and determination to get it. 

The moment should be auspicious. The threat from Japan 
is grave enough to convince every patriotic Indian of the danger 
of political dissensions. If, at the same time, by October military 
operations under the new Commander-in-Chief, General Auchin- 
leck, have yielded the results that may be hoped for, an atmosphere 
of general hopefulness and stimulus will be engendered. In that 
atmosphere the new Viceroy should be able to do much to smooth 
personal, political and psychological difficulties away. Not that 
that is a simple matter. It will no doubt be easy to fill every 
place on the Viceroy’s Council (except the Commander-in-Chief’s) 
with Indians, and the fact that a Viceroy of great military distinction 
holds the ultimate overruling power may remove most of the 
objections to the appointment of an Indian as Defence Minister. 
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But important far beyond that is the achievement of Indian political 
unity. Congress Party and Moslems and Depressed Classes and 
Princes must agree on essentials before a new constitution can 
be adopted without the danger of its being opposed by so for- 
midable a minority as to make civil war an imminent danger. Any 
constitution that Indians may favour will be accepted by the 
British Government provided it imports no tyranny over minorities, 
and involves no violation of obligations which Britain cannot 
repudiate. No Viceroy can make Indians agree if they will not 
agree, but he may be able to do much by talks with their leaders, 
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both severally and collectively, to remove obstacles to agreement, 
If he can persuade them to have confidence in him when they 
have not confidence in one another, he will have gained influence 
which he can steadily exert for positive ends. It is for him to 
decide when the time comes what personal contacts to make, and 
what leaders to recognise by inviting them to confer with him, 
With the knowledge of men and matters in India which he possesses 
already that can safely be left to his own judgement. Provided 
a new initiative is exerted, its time and its nature and its method 
are matters for him. But a new initiative there must be. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


times when it has its advantages. This is one of the latter. All 
the world is waiting in impatience and curiosity for the launching 
of an Allied offensive, but nowhere is the curiosity so earnest and 
so anxious as in the Axis camp, and the rumours with which the 
air is thick make the perplexity admirably perplexing. The Allied 
radio is helping here particularly. Belgians are told that a systematic 
bombing of their war-factories is about to begin. What does that 
portend? The French in France are sent repeated messages about 
how to behave when the now imminent invasion comes. Italy is 
being given repeated warnings and exhortations. Gibraltar harbour, 
overlooked by relays of German observers at La Linea, is full per- 
petually of invasion-craft arriving one day and gone the next, 
only to be replaced by others like them. So is the harbour at 
Bizerta. The Turco-Syrian frontier is closed and opened 2gain. 
To the information thus scattered on the winds Cairo and Ankara— 
the latter with pertinent references to the Balkans—add their helpful 
quota. Where is Germany to concentrate her anti-invasion reserves? 
What coast-line is vital ; what can she afford to hold lightly? The 
chief menace is apparently thought to be to Italy, and German 
troops are being rushed there. But where from? The Russian 
front? If so the Allies are already doing Russia notable service. 
How much of this is calculated manoeuvre on the Allies’ part I have 
no means of knowing ; certainly by no means all. But every scrap 


of it is doing valuable work. 
* + * * 


T HERE are times when the spread of rumours is pernicious, and 


Lord Woolton has been expressing satisfaction in the non- 
existence of any black market in this country. That is altogether 
too complacent. It depends, no doubt, to some extent on 
what that rather vague term “black market” means. But any 
reader of the daily papers knows that people are constantly being 
convicted of buying or selling goods at something above the con- 
trolled prices. Less than a month ago one of the largest London 
hotels was heavily fined, and two persons connected with it sent to 
prison, for obtaining much above the legal amount of fish in a 
given period. I know of a purchaser for a well-known catering 
establishment who says he can get as many chickens as he wants 
if he will pay 2s. 6d. a Ib. for them, but at the controlled price of 
1s. rod. none, or virtually none. So it is with all kinds of other 
commodities, and if Lord Woolton does not know it his ignorance 
must be unique. It can safely be assumed that for every con- 
viction there are hundreds of undetected illegal transactions, for the 
good reason that the transactions are verbal, between two parties 
without witnesses, and if one alleges he has been offered goods at 
higher than the market-price, the other has only to deny it if 
charged with an offence. That makes it impossible for the Ministry 
of Food to prosecute in 99 cases out of I0o. 

* * 7 7 


Commander King-Hall, I observe, has formally launched his 
Friends of Hansard on its, or their, precarious career. The 
trouble is that while there is always something of interest in answers 
to questions there is all too frequently nothing to kindle appetite 
in the speeches. As evidence of the truth of my first statement, I 
need only turn to the last Hansard to come in, even as I am writing. 
I learn from it with some surprise, but with no dissatisfaction, that a 
number of plays now drawing large audiences, like Love for Love 


and The Moon is Down and Tobus and the Angel are relieved of 

Entertainment Duty on the ground that they are produced for 

partly educational purposes by a society, institution or committee 

not conducted or established for profit ; that, in the opinion of Mr. 
Noel Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport, 
sharks “are not as dangerous as is commonly believed. They 
rarely attack a boat, and can usually be scared off by vigorous 
splashing or by a crack on the snout” (I should like to see a 
demonstration of this by Mr. Noel Baker and a shark or two in 
the experimental tank at the National Physical Laboratory); and 
that the foreign papers and periodicals published in London without 
assistance from any Government department in the matter of paper 
include 24 Polish, 15 Czechoslovak and—rather surprisingly—11 
German and 7 Austrian. All this, and a great deal more, for 
sixpence. 

+ * * + 

The root of the trouble in the French National Liberation Com- 
mittee was, I understand, General de Gaulle’s insistence on getting 
rid of a number of the older Army officers, and replacing them by 
younger men. In that he may have been right or wrong, but it is 
of some interest to recall some observations by General Wavell on 
that subject, he himself being 46 when he made them in the course 
of his Lees-Knowles lectures at Cambridge. Discussing the demand 
for young generals, he observed: 

Julius Caesar and Cromwell began their serious soldiering 
when well over the age of 40; Marlborough was 61 at the time 
of his most-admired manoeuvre, when he forced the Ne Plus 
Ultra lines ; Turenne’s last campaign at the age of 63 is said to 
have been his boldest and best. Moltke, the most competent 
of the moderns, made his name at the age of 66, and con- 
firmed his reputation at 70. 

But General Wavell conceded all the same that “there is no doubt 
that a good young general will usually beat a good old one ”—which 
goes some way towards establishing General de Gaulle’s case. 

+. * * * 

Ever since January I have been waiting for the 1942 issue of the 
Annual Register, in the absence of which all sorts of things that 
should be easy are irritating and difficult. Now it has come—from 
Longmans, who publish it at 42s.—so when you want the facts or the 
data of anything of importance that happened last year, you have 
only to reach out a hand to the Annual Register shelf and take 
down the latest addition to the long row of volumes. Burke bene- 
fited humanity as signally when he wrote, or got written, the first 
volume of the Annual Register in 1758 (I happen to possess the 
1765 volume, and fascinatingly interesting it is) as when he wrote 
down his Thoughts on the French Revolution. I have one comment 
to make on the volume before me. The names of the writers of 
some of the articles in foreign countries are given, and for the 
most part they are not impressive. Anonymity throughout might 
be better. 

+ * * - 

“Now Humphrey Clinker is in ‘Everyman’s Library’ I 
intend to read it again.”"—Desmond MacCarthy in the Sunday 
Times. 

—and perhaps discover in the course of that exercise that Smollett 
did not spell Humphry Humphrey. 
JANUS. 
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AFTER TWO YEARS 


By STRATEGICUS 


T would be very difficult to recapture the war-mood of two 
years ago ; but at Jeast it can be said that, before Hitler attacked 
Russia, the chance of the United Nations winning the war was 
tenuous indeed. Today the outlook 1s so favourable that responsible 
writers feel that the main danger is over-confidence. The change 
has come about through two colossal blunders on the part of Hitler, 
who is characteristically German in losing by his strategy what he 
gains in his tactics. His individual contribution is merely to 
exaggerate normal German tendencies; and it is precisely the 
exaggeration that has proved Germany’s undoing. It was perfectly 
sound to secure his rear before embarking on the final settlement 
with Britain. It was even sounder to divert away from the main 
battlefield as many troops and as much material as possible. But in 
bringing first Russia ana then the United States into the war he 
committed the sort of blunder that history does not forgive. 

Russia surprised him as she surprised the world, and perhaps 
herself ; and it is now clear that, in his petty imitation of Napoleon, 
two years ago, Hitler launched his country on a path that must lead 
to felo de se. For at the present moment it can be recognised that 
it is the Russian contribution that has been decisive. It was, indeed, 
because Germany in October, 1941, appreciated the appalling diffi- 
culty she had created for herself in attacking Russia that she 
encouraged Japan to establish an effective diversion in the Far East. 
Of course, this involved another gross miscalculation, since, as the 
event shows, the United States can give decisive aid in Europe 
without any approach to immobilisation in the Pacific. But this 
error, if it was not entailed in the earlier mistake about Russia, 
had to be risked The U-boat was expected to do better then it 
has done ; and, if America’s industry attained its maximum in time, 
the U-boat was relied upon to make it unavailable in Europe. 
Mistakes of a certain order are prolific of others. 

The main contribution of Russia is the gaining of time for 
Britain and the United States to arm and train. She has, of course, 
destroyed the legend of the invincibility of the German Army ; but 
we had begun to do that ourselves even before Russia. It was 
Montgomery who first dragged the fame of one of Hitler’s favourite 
generals in the dust ; and the victory in Tunisia was in some respects 
more remarkable than that of Stalingrad. Russia has other points to 
her credit. . I do not think the careful student will be able to avoid 
the conclusion that she has shown a greater tactical versatility than 
Germany. In staff work, and that sort of technical finish that 
marks the perfect army, she has not yet equalled the German Army, 
and possibly never will. But these qualities depend upon national 
characteristics. Soviet Russia has the traditional flair for strategy ; 
but she has now put on a series of military accomplishments which 
her country had little reason to claim in the past. 

Most of all, however, she has inflicted upon Germany blows from 
which it now seems certain the enemy can never recover ; and, as 
far as one can see, she has gone from strength to strength. The 
casualties she claims to have inflicted would impress one more if 
other and largez claims had not been made before. In this matter 
it is very difficult, during a war, to achieve anything beyond a loose 
approximation. It is quite certain that the order of the German 
losses is that of the figures given ; and, if they should be wrong, it 
is scarcely likely they are much more in error than the estimates 
of the total mobilisable strength of Germany. Russia has held in 
play the bulk of Germany’s armed strength and, in tremendous 
battles, has reduced it to a point at which a two-front war begins 
to appear decided in advance. 

It is this that most interests us at the moment; and, in paying 
tribute to Russia, it should be recognised that Britain has deserved 
her chance by her own efforts. It is, in fact, mainly, if not entirely, 
British developments of air tactics that give the special quality that 
attaches to the present phase of the war. Sea-power and air-power 
give the Allies such mobility that the enemy now knows that he 
can count on immunity from invasion nowhere over a stretch of 
some thousands of miles. It is the appreciation of this that has 


led German military commentators to sound the retreat in so many 
keys. But the most recent setting is so striking that it deserves 
serious consideration. Dittmar went so far as to inform the world 
that it was no longer necessary for Germany to attack ; and this 
was really meant to effect an insurance against the danger of being 
thrown back on the strategic defensive. But the question now is 
not whether Germany is on the defensive so much as where she 
can stand on the defensive with any hope of holding out. 

What is it that has caused this fresh deterioration in the outlook? 
It appears to be due to the recent developments in the air. While 
it is wiser for us to steer soberly by the facts revealed to careful 
examination, the developments in air warfare in the Mediterranean 
must be read by the enemy more according to their implications. 
He cannot afford to be taken unawares; and he can point to the 
results of the bombardment of Pantellaria as affording evidence of 
how closely the facts tread on the heels of inference. Something 
has occurred, as I attempted to show a week ago, that tends to 
transform the outlook. As it is an Allied asset we are wise to 
write it down ; nevertheless, it conditions the enemy’s calculations 
and, most probably, his immediate future. 

Romanticists as they are, the Germans are realist enough to 
recognise immediate dangers, though their reaction on this occasion 
scarcely does justice to their reputation for military prescience. What 
I have suggested as possibilities in some recent articles they take 
as probabilities. They assume that the coastal defences may be 
breached and turned ; and, building upon the amazing speed of 
the collapse before Tunis, they have come to the conclusion that the 
coastal defence§ require reinforcing by an inner line. The theory 
of the existing system is that the coastal belt can hold the invading 
troops long enough, and weaken them sufficiently, to enable the 
German forces to attack before we have had a chance to consolidate. 
Their reserves are disposed carefully at nodal points, so that withia 
a short time they can be concentrated against any place of attack. 
The latest developments in air tactics suggest that no fortifications 
can be assumed indestructible from the air, that with air-supremacy 
direct and close support may enable the armoured units to penetrate 
and overrun the whole of the coastal area long before the Germans 
can reach them. . 

So they have come to the conclusion that an elaborate inner belt 
of fortifications must be built about the inner and Greater Reich. 
It is at all events known that considerable numbers of workers- have 
been withdrawn from the coastal areas and are being directed to 
work inland. It seems certain that they are now being engaged 
upon the construction of a wall about as much of Germany as the 
Staff think could be held easily by the troops available. This inner 
““fortress” would leave outside France the Low Counties, Italy, 
most of the present occupied Russian territory and much of the 
Balkans. That seems to be the plan; and now the propaganda has 
begun to suggest that the countries beyond this inner line of fortifica- 
tions are to be abandoned. Goebbels seems to be simply making 
the best of a situation which cannot be concealed. 

The news, however, cannot all be taken in the same way. It seems 
to be established that the workers have been withdrawn from the 
coastal belt, and that they are elaborating an inner line of defences. 
This is quite reasonable if we assume the correctness of inferences 
we have drawn before. If the Germans really think the break- 
through possible in the coastal area, it is perfectly natural that they 
should attempt some reinsurance. But we have to recognise et 
once that a withdrawal to such a line would be an entirely illusory 
precaution. The one fact which enables Hitler even to think he 
can hold out until we tire is the possession of so large a territory 
that it may be self-sufficient, and that large parts of it cannot be 
reached by the Allied air forces. If that were to be restricted by 
some such withdrawal, every corner of it would be open to cross- 
bombing ; and it is doubtful if the ordeal could be borne for much 
longer than Pantellaria. 

Such an expedient would be the penultimate phase ; and would 
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merely be better than final defeat, because it could be terminated 
by surrender. So terrible, however, would be that phase that there 
can be no question of Germany falling back upon it until she is 
absolutely compelled by overwhelming attack. Why Goebbels should 
have thought it necessary to explain the fact of coastal workers 
being withdrawn inland by the suggestion that it is the prelude to 


THE 6,000TH 


HIS issue of The Spectator, as may be discovered by anyone 

who casts an observant eye over its front page, is No. 6000. 
Whether that is a fact of importance, and how the occasion might 
appropriately be observed, are perhaps arguable questions. But, 
as things are, there can be no idea of a special number or anything 
of the kind ; the Paper Controller has no interest in 600oth issues. 
All that is possible is to mark this milestone by recalling, within the 
strait limits of the officially-allotted space, one or two of the in- 
scriptions on certain previous milestones. 

From the first number of The Spectator, which appeared on 
July 6th, 1828, in the thick of the struggle for Catholic Emancipation 
end the beginning of the struggte for electoral reform, it will suffice 
to quote the opening sentence: “The principal object of a news- 
paper is to convey intelligence.” A good deal could be written on 
that text, which was rather more appropriate to The Spectator of 
that day than of this, for today the paper is concerned less with news, 
which is the prerogative of the dailies, than with comment. R. S. 
Rintoul, the founder and first editor, was still editor when the 1oooth 
issue appeared in 1847. That thousandth number—the exact date is 
August 28th—is a little intimidating with its packed columns of 
microscopic print, but possesses considerable interest as a mirror of 
the times. Its “ News of the Week ”—a heading that figures still on 
the front page in 1943—epitomises current events. 

“Queen Victoria has set herself down in her Highland lodging 
at Ardverikie, among the Macphersons. She was welcomed by 
Cluny Macpherson and his kilted clansmen, a host of mountaineers, 
and a Scotch mist.” 

The Queen, it may be mentioned, did not acquire Balmoral till the 
following year. 

“In Ireland the potato crop is said, on probably good 
authority, to be tainted ; so that if any new reliance on the root 
was growing with its delusive growth, that reliance will be effec- 
tively rebutted. The potato is a good adjunct to the popular diet, 
but a bad staple.” 

This was three years after the potato-famine in Ireland, which 
carried Cobden’s Free Trade campaign to triumph by making the 
import of cheap corn imperative. 

“The French Chamber of Peers has been convoked by Louis 
Philippe to try a Peer for murder ; but the prisoner has escaped 
from gaol and judge by committing suicide.” 

The victim was the Dutchess [so throughout] de Choiseul-Praslin, 
the murderer her husband. 

France, apart from this, is the subject of a leading article, the 
opening passage of which would almost as well fit the forties of 
the twentieth century as the forties of the nineteenth: 

“The morbid state of France is too apparent and too serious 
not to indicate an approaching crisis ; and the root of the disease 
is to us scarcely less apparent, in the want of a truly national 
policy—a vocation for the people—something worthy to concentrate 
their desires, their convictions and their energies.” 

There was, of course, as yet, no united Italy. Austria was still the 
tyrant. m 

“ Austria has strengthened her grasp on the Roman territory ; 
instead of merely throwing a garrison into Ferrara, she has taken 
possession of the whole city. Some impute the demonstration to 
the dotage of Metternich.” 

Among home news may be noted 

“The real and final closing night of Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
on Saturday last, with Jenny Lind in the Somnambula. 

The book yeviews happen not to be a particularly interesting lot ; 
they include notices of Ranke’s History of Servia and Sheridan 
Knowles’ novel Fortescue. 
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the abandonment of the elaborate defensive system already con- 
structed is difficult to understand. The latest evidence suggests re 
inforcement, rather than abandonment, of the outer defensive Zone, 
At all events it can be assumed that the present defences will fall 
only to very hard and skilful fighting ; but it is encouraging to note 
that Germany takes that condition for granted. 


“SPECTATOR ” 


Much had happened by the time the 2oooth number appeared, on 
October 7th, 1866. At home, Lord Russell had gone out of office 
and been succeeded by Lord Derby. Prussia had just defeated 
Austria at Sadowa. In France, the July Monarchy had given place 
to the Second Republic, and the Second Republic to the Second 
Empire. The Crimean War had been fought. So had the American 
Civil War. So had Garibaldi’s campaign for the unification of Italy, 
The Indian Mutiny had been quelled and the East India Company’ 
rule ended. And in The Spectator office the remarkable joint reign 
of Hutton and Townsend was five years old. 

There was a good deal to record under “ News of the Week”: 

“Venice was made over to her High Sheriff on the 18th inst, 
the people, with a grace of which only Venetians are capable, 
cheering General Alemann, the Austrian Governor, as he went 
away.” 

“A catastrophe such as has scarcely fallen upon men since the 
destruction of Jerusalem has occurred in Orissa. One half of the 
population has died of hunger. The Rev. J. Buckley, of 
Balasore, records the sale of a child for a pint of milk, the mother 
dropping dead as the bargain was completed.” 

“The University of Cambridge has done itself the honour of 
electing the Rev. F. D. Maurice, Professor of ‘ Casuistry, Moral 
Philosophy and Moral Theology.’ ” 

“ Count von Bismarck has, we suspect, been beaten by the Court 
circle. The final terms granted to Saxony are very much too 
favourable for the interests of Germany.” 

“They have a vicar at Halberton, Devon, the Rev. C. Girdle- 
stone, Canon of Bristol, who must be a sore thorn in the sides of 
the squires. He keeps writing to The Times about labourers’ 
wages, and seems to think 8s. a weck not enough.” 


There are articles on Repression in France—the France of 
the Second Empire—on the Difficulties of Progressive Con- 
servatives, on Mr. Phelps’s acting of Mephistopheles in 


Faust at Drury Lane, and a despatch from New York on “ Why 
Americans Wear Dress Coats in the Morning.” Thomas Hughes, 
the author of Tom Brown’s School Days, writes a letter in defence 
of trade unions. There are reviews of Charles Reade’s Griffith 
Gaunt and the forgotten P. G. Hamerton’s A Painter’s Camp. The 
type has gone a point up since 1847. 

On December 26th, 1885, when the 3000th number appeared, 
Hutton and Townsend were still in harness. It was a moment of 
political excitement, both in Britain and in France. Mr. Gladstone 
had resigned office in June, and after a few months of a stop-gap 
Salisbury administration a General Election was held. The results 
are recorded in this issue. 

“For the whole United Kingdom the result is : —Liberals, 333; 
Tories, 251 ; Parnellites, 86.” 

So did the fateful Home Rule Parliament com: into being. That 
issue overshadowed everything. 

“Mr. Forster has declared against Home Rule for Ireland, as 
everyone supposed that he would do.” 

“Mr. John Morley made a striking speech at Newcastle on 
Monday, the drift of which was certainly in favour of granting 
Home Rule to Ireland.” 

The Spectator itself was vigorously and unhesitatingly Unionist. 
Elsewhere 

“Before our next issue appears M. Grévy will have been re- 
elected President of the French Republic for the next seven years 
[he was], or there will be a new President in France.” 

“The American Senate has, it is said, accepted a Bill which is 
expected to suppress polygamy within the Territory of Utah.” 

Utah contained the Mormon headquarters at Salt Lake City. 
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Rather curiously, the 3000th number, like the 2o0ooth, deals with a 
current representation of Faust, and, in particular, with the playing of 
Mephistopheles, this time by Mr. Irving, with Miss Terry as 
Margaret. The letters include a violent protest against the inocula- 
tion for rabies then being practised by M. Pasteur in Paris, and the 
literary pages a review of Mr. A. V. Dicey’s new Law of the 
Constitution. 

In 1905—the 4oooth number was dated February 25th—Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey had been owner and editor of The Spectator for seven 
years. By his spirited championship of Free Trade in the great 
controversy of 1903-4 he had raised the paper’s circuletion to over 
22,000, a figure that was not exceeded till within the past decade. 
The first words in the issue are: “Of news from the front there is 
none to record. ... Doubtless the Japanese are busy preparing for 
another blow.” This referred, of course, to the Russo-Japanese war, 
and “ the air is full of rumours of peace, none of them well authenti- 
cated.” ‘The first leading article déalt with the question of renewing 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, reaching the conclusion that “a foreign 


policy conducted with reason and prudence will surely, in existing 


circumstances, lead \o a renewal of the Japanese Alliance.” It was, 
in fact, renewed. 

For the rest, 

“The American Senate continues its struggle with President 
Roosevelt "—Theodore Roosevelt—over proposed arbitration 
treaties. 

“The Chinese labour amendment on the Address was moved in 
the House of Commons on Friday week.” 

“The inquest on Lieut. Skinner and five members of the crew 
who lost their lives in the deplorable accident in Submarine As, 
on February 16th, was held at Queenstown on Saturday last... . 
the coroner expressing the opinion that it would be an advantage 
to Christian civilisation if the nations mutually agreed to abolish 
an engine of warfare the navigation of which was attended with 
so much peril. That is a natural, but, we fear, purely Utopian 
wish.” 

There is nothing of much note in the correspondence ; the principal 
books reviewed are Mr. Balfour’s Essays and Addresses and Dr. Dill’s 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. Dr. Warren, the 
future President of Magdalen, contributes a verse translation of 
some choruses from Aristophanes’ Clouds. : 

The soooth issue—April 26th, 1924—does not exhibit The 
Spectator at its best. It was St. Loe Strachey’s last year, and he 
was both tired and ill; on January Ist, 1925, he handed over to 
Sir Evelyn Wrench. ‘It was an interesting time politically, for the 
first Labour Government in British history had been in power for 
four months ; the protracted reparations controversy looked Jike 
being at least suspended by the adoption of the Dawes Report; a 
British Empire Exhibition had just been opened by King George V 
at Wembley. But the paper which deals with all these topics looks 
undistinguished, and it is not surprising that the sales for the year 
were no more than 17,000; two years later they were 4,500 higher 
than that. 

Of the 600oth issue it is unnecessary, and hardly delicate, to speak. 
Readers have it in their hands ; the verdict is with them. It appears 
at an hour more critical than its predecessors of 1847 or 1866 or 1885 
or 1905 or 1924, and under conditions much more difficult technically 
than any of them encountered. It should be much better than it is. 
The day when there is no room for improvement will never dawn. 
But readers have been generous in their tolerance, and a circulation 
which has been rising steadily for the past dozen years to the present 
figure of approximately 31,000, would be much higher than that if 
it had been thought well out of the fixed paper-ration to print more 
copies with fewer pages each. It has not been thought well to do 
that. The first essential is that The Spectator shall remain The 
Spectator, which means that some limit must be set to the curtail- 
ment of traditional features. 

Across the years which separate us from the 7oooth number in 
1962 an impenetrable véil is drawn. What will have befallen The 
Spectator, or Britain, or the world, by that time is beyond prediction. 
For each of them felix atque. faustum sit—and we may have con- 
fidence that it will be. H. W. H. 
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JOHN HAMPDEN 


By ERNEST BARKER 


HREE HUNDRED years ago, on June 24th, 1643, John 
Hampden died at an inn in Thame, a quiet little country town 
to the east of Oxford, where he had attended the local grammar 
school in his boyhood days. He had been shot through the shoulder, 
six days before, in a skirmish with Rupert’s horse on Chalgrove 
Field. His mother was a Cromwell, from Hinchingbrooke, near 
Huntingdon ; and he was a cousin of Oliver Cromwell. The two 
cousins were friends and allies, but they were curiously different. 
The one had a Fenland touch: the other had the grace and charm 
of Buckingham, his native county. Clarendon, the historian of the 
Great Rebellion, speaks of Oliver’s “roughness and unpolished- 
ness contrary to the smoothness and complacency which his 
cousin and bosom friend, Mr. Hampden, practised towards all men.” 
Clarendon speaks, too, of Hampden’s “flowing courtesy ”—the 
courtesy of a country gentleman of the Chilterns, who was steeped 
in all their tradition. 

That tradition was not only a tradition of courtesy: it was also a 
tradition of the love of liberty ; and courtesy and a love of liberty 
were united in Hampden’s blood. Two centuries before this time, 
round about the year 1400, the lumbermen of the woods of the 
Chilterns had stood for religious liberty and embraced the Lollard 
cause. It is hardly fanciful to think that John Hampden, whether 
he knew it or no, continued their tradition. Still less is it fanciful 
to think that the Whigs of the eighteenth century, entrenched in 
Buckinghamshire, and passionate for the cause of “ civil and religious 
liberty,” continued the tradition of Hampden. There is, after all, 
a genius loci ; and it is no accident that Hampden and Burke were 
both members for the borough of Wendover—or that the Quakers 
flourished during the eighteenth century in a county where the 
Lollards had flourished in the fifteenth, The Buckinghamshire 
tradition is no small part of our national history. 

Hampden was born in 1594, six years after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, of an old county family, settled since the Norman 
Conquest in the village of Great Hampden. After his schooling in 
the Lord Williams free grammar school at Thame (a school still 
flourishing today), he went to Magdalen College, Oxford, and then 
became a member of the Inner Temple. He was a scholar (and a 
scholar with a legal training and a legal habit of mind) as well as a 
gentleman. “He had a great knowledge,” said a contemporary, 
“both in scholarship and in the law: he was very well read in 
history.” He was also a scholar who put his scholarship to practical 
account. He lived at a time when many Englishmen were turning 
to the study of history and law—and especially of “that good, old 
decrepit law of Magna Carta, which hath been so long kept in 
and bedrid, as it were ”—in order to exhume from the past, and to 
vindicate in the present, the tradition of English liberties. Hampden 
was one of these Englishmen, ard one of the noblest. He had 
married in 1619, and settled down at Great Hampden with an ample 
fortune, a growing family and every inducement to a quiet life. 
But there was a sting in his blocd—the sting of liberty—and he 
obeyed that sting. It was not only the lawyer’s passion for the 
legal liberties of Englishmen that impelled him. It was also the 
passion of a religious man for religious liberty. “He is a great 
Brother,” the royalist Strafford said (meaning, I take it, that he 
was a Puritan), “ and the very genius of that nation of people leads 
them always to oppose, as well civilly as ecclesiastically, all that 
authority ordaineth for them.” Strafford spoke haughtily, as “ black 
Tom tyrant ” would ; but his very haughtiness conceals a compliment 
to “the Brother.” 

From 1625 to his death in 1643, at the age of 49, John Hampden 
was quietly, persuasively, courteously, tactfully, in the forefront of 
resistance to the claims and encroachments of the Crown. He was 
a member for the borough of Wendover in the first three Parliaments 
of Charles I: he was 2 member for his shire in the Short Parliament 
of 1640 and in the Long Parliament afterwards. Our history text- 
books have connected his name with the cause of resistance to unjust 
taxes—resistance to the forced loan of 1626 (because “he feared to 
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draw upon himself that curse in Magna Carta which should be 
read twice a year against those who infringe it”); resistance, again 
(and above all), to the extension of the levy of ship-money to inland 
counties in 1635. Buckinghamshire still remembers that on a January 
day of that year he came from Great Hampden, by Whiteleaf Cross 
(near Prince’s Risborough), to the church of Great Kimble, and 
refused to pay the assessment of 31s. 6d. levied on his estates in the 
parish, and the record still stands in the village church. He was 
indicted afterwards, in 1637, for failing to pay an assessment of 
20s. levied on some other estates in the village of Stoke Mandeville. 

It seems a petty sum to raise so great a pother. But listen to 
Burke, writing more than a century later. “Would 20s. have ruined 
Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No; but the payment of half 20s., on the 
principle it was demanded, would have made him a slave.” There 
was a deep cause, and a great principle, involved in Hampden’s 
resistance to unjust taxes. But he was something more than a 
resister—something far more. Americans may remember that he 
was interested in the planting of New England, and that he was one 
of the twelve grantees of a tract in Connecticut who, it is likely, 
helped in the cost of its settlement. Englishmen have another thing 
to remember about Hampden, and it is the greatest thing about 
him. He was a born parliament-man. He had that “ committee 
genius ” which is the essence of the working of English life. He 
had a natural gift for debate ; a natural turn for discussion (the 
basis of all true democricy) ; a natural bent for drawing the fruits 
of discussion into the draft of a resolution which expressed “ the 
sense of the meeting.” That is why Hampden’s name should be 
honoured as long as there is English democracy. That is where 
his “flowing courtesy” rose to its greatest heights and came most 
into its own. That is the point at which he becomes the essential 
Englishman. 

Early in his parliamentary career, in the beginning of Charles I’s 
reign, he was busy in the study of parliamentary law and precedents. 
That is the right way for the parliamentarian—to master procedure. 
The rest follows. It followed for him. He did not speak much, we 
are told, but he was on all important committees—working with 
Selden, Coke and Pym on all matters that stood in debate. When 
he d:d speak, he drew men together, and found some eirenicon— 
being, as Clarendon said, “of that rare affability and temper in 
debate as if he brought no opinions with him, but a desire 
of information and instruction ; yet he had so subtle a way 
that he left his opinions with those from whom he pretended to 
learn and receive them.” Add to this that, as Clarendon also says, 
“his reputation of honesty was universal,” and it is easy to under- 
stand the great hold he had on Parliament and how “ the eyes of all 
men were fixed on him as their Patriae Pater.’ There is a striking 
testimony to the hold he had, not only on Parliament, but also on 
his county. When, early in 1642, Charles I sought to impeach and 
arrest the five members—among them Hampden—4,oo0 gentlemen 
and freeholders of Buckinghamshire rode up to London to support 
their member. Before Hampden died they would know the reason 
why. 

He was not only a parliamentarian, he was also a soldier, and a 
soldier who believed, like his cousin Cromwell, in the offensive. 
He stood firm against any policy of appeasement: “when he first 
drew his sword he threw away the scabbard ” ; he raised a regiment 
of foot, his “green coats,” mustered it in the Chalgrove Field in 
the summer of 1642, and was mortally wounded on that same field 
in the summer of the next year. Clarendon paints an unforgettable 
picture. “He was observed to ride off the field before the action 
was done, which he never used to do, with his head hanging down 
and resting his hands on the neck of his horse.” Scholar, gentleman, 
parliamentarian, soldier, a good Englishman had come to his end. 
While he lay dying in the inn at Thame (was it the Greyhound, as 
local tradition says?) Charles I sent the Vicar of Chinnor, a neigh- 
bouring parish, to inquire how he did. That, too, deserves to be 
remembered. 

There are monument; to Hampden in his own village of Great 
Hampden, at Stoke Mandeville and at Chalgrove, and his statue 
stands at Aylesbury. But the finest memorial is perhaps a sentence 
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in the early editions of Richard Baxter’s book of 1650, The Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest, which records how “he thought of Heaven with 
the more pleasure because he should meet there, among the apostles 
and divines of all ages, Lord Brooke, and Pym, and Hampden.” 
That sentence disappeared in the later editions ; but these words stil] 
appeared: “He that friends and enemies acknowledged to be most 
eminent for prudence, piety and peacefulness, having the most 
universal praise of any gentleman that I remember of that age.” 


A NEW REGIONALISM 


By E. DIXON GRUBB 


HE right of every community to handle local affairs through 

its own directly elected council is a distinctive feature of the 
British conception of government. It is the basis on which our 
parliamentary system has been built, and any violation of the 
principle must involve the whole constitution. The difficulty is 
that local affairs may often attain a national significance. Easy 
transport, easy contact by radio er telephone and the broadening 
influence of education have removed local barriers. The pclicy of 
isolationism is dead. The ability of a particular district to maintain 
good highways may affect road-users from all over the country. 
Differences between the local standards of banking of the carriage- 
way at sharp bends, or in the method of advertising the approach 
to a dangerous crossing, are potential sources of accidents ‘to all. 
Roads have become a national concern. 

That is the kind of problem which faces the !ocal authorities 
today. Unless it can be solved without sacrificing loca! control 
the form of government which has been developed in this island 
from the moots and leets of early history will be seriously en- 
dangered. If the ned for national co-ordination entails a change 
to national administration, the responsibility for supervision which 
is now in the hands of thousands of local councillors will be trans- 
ferred to one or two Cabinet Ministers. The elected representatives 
of the local inhabitants will be replaced by civil servants. The 
spirit of collective responsibility for general welfare, the bond 
between the individual and the community, upon which the British 
constitution depends, will be jeopardised. “Government by the 
people” demands a universal interest in public affairs, and public 
affairs begin with the local community. 

Even if central administration was efficient, its distance from 
electoral control would be a grave objection to it; but there are 
others. The test of good organisation is freedom from petty 
restrictions. If every problem has to be referred to a central 
authority the wisdom of the decision depends on the way in which 
the facts are presented. The difficulty of forming a clear picture 
on the basis of second-hand information, the care with which every 
relevant detail must be described, the frustration of individual 
initiative, cause inefficiency and delay. Similarly, the instructions 
from the central authority must be copious if they are to cover all 
contingencies. If power to mak: any but minor decisions is vested 
in the officials, electoral control is sacrificed. In other words, the 
alternatives to a vigorous system of Iccal government are despotism 
or inefficiency. 

This is no imaginary danger; the war-time expedient of adminis- 
tering certain services through the medium of regional officials has 
enabled judgement to be based upon actual experience. The lack 
of co-operation between centrally controlled departments, the rigid 
standardisation which ignores special circumstances and the profusion 
of ambiguous circulars must be actually encountered to be credited. 
The arguments in favour of a return to the principle of 
local electoral control are overwhelming, and Parliament has 
given repeated assurances that no permanent interference with the 
status of local government is contemplated. There are indications, 
none the less, that an undercurrent is moving inexorably towards 
central control. 

Discussion of the broad outlines of post-war policy has diverted 
attention from the executive machinery. Fresh Ministries have been 
created, and some of them appear to have more than a war-time 
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significance. The extent to which the Ministry of Transport began 
to curtail the responsibility of local authorities for roadwork just 
before the outbreak of war was an innovation. The national co- 
ordination of planning through the newly appointed Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning opens a still wider field for intrusion. 
Building development cannot be divorced from the extension of 
utility services, and the department is bound to interest itself in 
development of all kinds besides the preservation of the country- 
side. Because of the worl which is being done through the 
Ministries in the present phase, it may become easier to obtain 
immediate results in the initial post-war stage through the Govern- 
ment departments. Unless the local authorities are equally pre- 
pared for immediate action :hey may find central control established 
by default. 

The outstanding factor which has enabled the Government 
departments to compete with local control is the variation in the 
standard of service given by the different local authorities. With 
a diversity of resources at their command, it would be surprising 
if the standard was universal; but with the existing structure, the 
work which is delegated by Parliament to any particular local 
authority bears no relationship to its population or resources. A 
village with a population of less than two thousand may be expected 
to maintain a separate organisation and support the dignity of a 
Mayor and Corporation, although the income from a penny-rate 
may be less than £50; its status under the existing arrangement 
may be higher than that of a large town with a population running 
into six figures. Control of education, police and other major ser- 
vices may be vested in a county or county borough with a population 
of less than 30,000 and an income to match, while it may be denied 
to a town more than three times the size. The civic standing of 
a municipality is as likely to originate from the presence of a bed 
in which Elizabeth could sleep comfortably as to be related to its 
present importance. 

The whole structure of local government urgently needs re- 
shaping. Even the local authorities themselves have realised that 
some of the present areas are too small to suit modern adminis- 
trative needs. The difficulty is that nearly two-thirds of the 1,530 
local authorities in the country serve populations of under 20,000. 
Half of these have penny-rate products of less than £160. With 
such a preponderance at the low end of the scale, resistance to 
the pruning-hook may be so strong as to prove fatal. Every type 
of local authority has submitted proposals for reorganisation to 
the government. In the main, the associations representing the 
smaller authorities have confined their reports to a vindication of 
the general principle of local government. The others tend to 
recommend an extension of their own particular type of adminis- 
tration. The large towns would like to see universal freedom from 
the intermediate control of the County Councils, and so on. 

Perhaps the most interesting report has come from the Recon- 
struction Committee of the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers. Its most important suggestion is that the present 
admigistrative districts should be reconstituted, and that the new 
areas should enjoy more comprehensive powers than the present 
local guthorities. The whole administration in each area would be 
under the control of directly elected councillors, and the division 
of services between the county and the local council would cease. 
In other words, the smaller areas would amalgamate. If the present 
counties happened to coincide with the most suitable administrative 
boundaries, the County Council would have full power to deal with 
all services instead of sharing with the smaller councils. Over- 
lapping would be eliminated. If the County Council covered too 
great an area or too large a population it would be divided into 
smaller districts. "The administration in large towns would be 
unchanged except that the council would have greater powers. 

Unfortunately, those who object to the scheme, particularly the 
councils which would lose their separate identity, have applied the 
name “region” to the proposed areas. This has created confusion 
with the unpopular regionalism of war-time; the difference betwee 
control by directly elected district councillors and control by regional 
Officials is fundamental. Regionalism may be necessary, but it must 
be a new regionalism, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A PARAGRAPH of last week’s issue had a curious parallel; A Hertford- 
shire labourer asked a land girl carrying a scythe if she was “ going 
uppards,” meaning, as he explained, going to mow Middlesex meadows. 
Almost simultaneously Mr, Massingham recorded (in the Field) an 
identical remark from a Cotswold labourer. It seems that even 
Gloucestershire labourers regularly migrated in gangs with their scythes 
into Middlesex for the haysel. I had forgotten, but Mr. Massingham 
had not, that an account of this annual migration is to be found in 
Mr. Rose’s modern classic Good Neighbours, a book of great charm and 
historical value. The meadows were mown from 3 a.m, to IO p.m. on 
six days of the week, with a long midday pause. These hours are as 
nearly as may be identical with those of a locally famous French labourer 
I knew during the last war. He, too, preferred to mow when the dew 
was on the grass. 


25> 


Devon Birds 


One of the best annual records of birds is issued by the Devon Bird- 
watching and Preservation Society (to be had for 3s. 6d. from Stockland 
Vicarage, Honiton). The honorary secretary puts up a sort of challenge 
to all other counties. Can any of them boast such a number of rarities 
as the Rough-legged Buzzard, Hen Harriers (which nested), Glossy Ibis, 
Kite, Osprey, Richard’s Pipit, Spoonbill and Wryneck? The counry 
claims, too, the earliest arrival of several spring and summer migrants. 
Perhaps the bird societies of Hampshire and Norfolk, for which a certain 
pre-eminence has long been credited, will produce richer lists. The 
Wryneck was not a rare bird a few years ago, but its numbers seem to 
have dwindled greatly during the last few years. In the past I have seen 
a good deal of the species both in Berkshire and Hertfordshire. 


Butterfly Immigrants 


A claim for Devon may be made in regard to another sort of migratioa. 
It was stated last week (in The Times) that a large and unusually early 
immigration of the Painted Lady butterfly had been recorded. The date 
given was June 4th. Now the only occasion on which I saw the actual 
arrival on our shores of this butterfly was in May in North Devon. 
Numbers appeared on the rocks at the sea’s edge, and afterwards a score 
or more collected about a small patch of Valerian, noted in this year’s 
immigration as the favourite lure. There arrived almost simultaneously 
with these Painted Ladies a large number of Humming Bird Hawk moths, 
which also delighted in the (to us) evil-smelling but bright Valerian. Ic 
is, I think, unquestionable that a number of both bird and insect immi- 
grants show a certain preference for the West Coast, and some of them 
flock there to emigrate. Since this is so, we all strongly hope that the 
Devon naturalists’ societies will persuade our planners to grant generous 
sanctuaries in that delectable county. 


British Yeomen 

It is good for us to be reminded that Britain, after all—though most 
urban critics seem to think otherwise—is a country of smallholders. 
The Farm Economist (the admirable leaflet produced at 1s. a year by the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Parks Road, Oxford) gives 
the following figures. Excluding the large number of holdings not exceed- 
ing 5 acres, §7 per cent. of the agricultural holdings are less than §0 acres, 
while 85 per cent. are less than 159 acres in extent. It has been estimated 
that 150,000 of our 280,000 farmers are small farmers mainly dependant 
on family labour. What the article does not tell us is whether it is the 
Oxford policy (and some complain that it is) to wipe out a number of 
these family farms in favour of large-scale mechanisation, entailing destruc- 
tion of both those most English products, the yeoman and the hedgerow. 
Are they “ going down’ards” ? What does Dr. Orwin say ? 


In the Garden 


A most delicious vegetable—experto crede—is the so-called spring 
onion, treated not as a salad, but as a cooked vegetable. As such it retains 
its savour, but loses its unsocial quality. The drastic thinning of the 
onion-bed—a most necessary act—is thus twice blest. It is worth while— 
especially as the season has given “the fly” its optimum of conditions— 
sowing both turnips and swedes now. Their chief enemy is no longer 
active. Hedge-trimming, which is in season, should be practised at once 
and with utter ruthlessness on that now most popular of hedge plants, 
lonicera nitida. If cut to the bone (for the clearing out of the dead 
rubbish in the middle) it will be green again before the summer is out. 
The most comely section in a hedge of mine is a reach of a few yards burnt 
out accidentally last year in the taking of a wasps’ nest! 

W. BeacH THomas. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is with special regret, now that we are about to enter upon 
I the age of uniformity, that we mourn the loss of an uncommon 
man. -Sir Stephen Gaselee, who died suddenly last week, was 

something more than a Cambridge personality ; he was something 

more than Librarian to the Foreign Office, the Athenaeum and 

Magdalene College ; he was one of those rare individuals who can 

be eccentric without inhumanity and exceptional without affectation. 

His loose-knit frame, his strange deportment, his gait, which was 

simultaneously drawling and purposeful, combined to render him 

a noticeable figure ; he deliberately enhanced the unexpectedness 

of his appearance by choosing clothes which bore but slight relation 

either to space or time. The tail-coat which he invariably wore 
seemed longer, larger, wider than the tail-coats of ordinary mortals ; 
his top-hat—which, it was said, had been specially manufactured 
from his own design—combined in a truly remarkable way the 
manner of the Goncourt brothers with the manner of Coke of 

Norfolk ; and his trousers varied from white tussore to startling 

check. The impression which he created upon those who did not 
know him was disconcerting. I can remember crossing his path 
one June morning as I walked with a friend past the pelicans in 

St. James’s Park. “Who on earth was that?” my friend asked me. 
“That was Stephen Gaselee,” I answered, “the Librarian of the 
Foreign Office.” ““ But why,” my friend persisted, “why does he 
dress like a Lithuanian bridegroom?” The description was exact, 
but I could find no answer to the enquiry. Gaselee was not in any 
way the type of person who desires to attract attention. He was a 
modest man, a shy man in his way, a scholar who was interested 
in many curious things. It could not be said that his appearance, 
or even his immediate manner were graceful ; yet in heart and mind 
he was one of the most graceful men that I have ever known. 

7. * * 7 

When one considers, or seeks to convey to others, the personality 
of someone whom one has known and liked for many years, one 
realises how central, yet how incommunicable, an element in any 
individual is the quality of voice. It has always seemed strange to 
me that those who have gazed upon the great figures of the past 
have failed either to notice or to record the tone or inflexion of 
their speaking voices, and have thus omitted from their descriptions 
a factor which, in actual life, forms almost a third part of any 
individuality. Even those who, like Boswell, were intensely desirous 
to transmit to future generations a vivid physical portrait of their 
heroes have not been able to hand down to us any convincing sound- 
picture of the way they spoke. We know that Dr. Johnson wheezed 
and panted and thundered. We know that Napoleon spoke in a 
low voice, and that only wien he became enraged did the Corsican 
accent assert itself. We know that the voice of Byron was soft 
and that of Shelley shrill. We know that in the deep tones of 
Tennyson’s voice were mingled the broad vowels of the Lincolnshire 
wolds ; that Gladstone’s tones were resonant and rotund ; and that 
from the huge mass of Bismarck’s frame there came the choir-boy 
accents of a boy of nine. Yet when we compare these meagre 
indications with the effect, upon our own conception of personality, 
of voices such as those of Smuts, or Lloyd George, or Curzon, or 
Churchill, we realise that posterity, owing to the gramophone and 
the recording-van, will acquire a far more complete sense of per- 
sonality than has ever been accorded to ourselves. For when I 
think of Stephen Gaselee it is not his strange shape and habit 
that remain in my memory, but the cadence of his lovely 
voice—a voice in which were mingled the grace of the scholar and 
the delicacy of a man of taste. It was gently emphatic, softly resolute. 

* * * * 

Gaselee was the type of conversationalist who relies less upon 
the taut interchange of epigram than upon the provision of irrelevant 
and curious items of information. He was the hospitable type of 
conversationalist, in that he regarded his interlocutors not as anta- 
gonists but as guests; he would open his crowded cupboard and 
spread upon the table varied objects of beauty and delight. He 


could speak about Coptic liturgy, and the origin of rhyme in Latin 
mediaeval literature, and the development of the Burgundy trade- 
routes, and the several Madeira vintages, and the history of the 
British colony at Oporto, and the divergent attitude adopted towards 
State archives by Lords Castlereagir and Palmerston. He was a 
most clubbable man. What rendered his presence so agreeable, what 
will render his abseace such a gap, is that he did not really ‘care 
for conversation which centred entirely upon current events. He 
would, with his accustomed courtesy, listen quite amicably to 
stories about last night’s air-raid ; the boredom which he felt was 
not visible in any outward signs of distaste ; it would be conveyed 
rather by the studied politeness of his patience ; the words of the 
story-teller would cease upon the midnight without pain. But when 
the conversation switched away from the war or the Labour Con- 
ference or rationing, a light would kindle again in Gaselee’s eye, 
and suddenly he would be talking quietly about the Desert Fathers 
or the several varieties of the Malvazia grape. The charm of the 
information he imparted was that, although strictly accurate, it bore 
generally upoa the by-paths rather than upon the high-roads of 
experience. He was always leading one down curious lanes, parting 
the branches as he went, gently indicating rare ferns and flowers in 
the hidden coppice, suggesting comparisons and associations which 
one had not imagined before. And as he spoke, his accurate and 
modest voice gave a harmony to all he said. 
* * * * 

As Librarian to the Foreign Office it was his duty to safeguard 
and preserve important State documents. He fulfilled this duty 
with the conscientiousness of an ideal public archivist. It was also 
his duty to supervise, and sometimes to edit, the memoranda on 
treaty-precedents prepared by his able and industrious staff. In this 
also he displayed reverence, some assiduity and sense. But Gaselee 
had an original mind, and would never have been content merely to 
follow the beaten highways of his predecessors. To the ordinary 
work of the Foreign Office Library (an institution which has for 
years maintained a high standard of accuracy and research) he added 
two personal innovations. He showed great courage and latitude of 
vision in putting at the disposal of students such original documents 
as might, under less imaginative guardianship, have remained hidden 
for many years. No man could have given more generously of his 
time and attention to the British and foreign students who appealed 
to him for assistance. He went further. During his tenure of his 
post he was able gradually to accumulate small libraries of standard 
works in our several Embassies and Legations abroad. The Embassy 
at Berlin, for instance, was stocked by Gaselee with works upon the 
German Reich which would have been beyond the means of any 
ordinary Attaché. He took a constant personal interest in the quality 
of those small libraries in our Missions abroad, and many a young 
diplomatist will have been grateful to Gaselee for providing him on 
the spot with works of reference and enlightenment which he would 
himself have been unable either to purchase or to transport. 

7 * * * 


It is as a host, however, that I shall remember Gaselee best. I 
recall arn. evening which I spent with him in his rooms at Magdalene 
College. The other guest was A. E. Housman, who arrived wearing 
a stiff straw hat which certainly dated from the publication of the 
Shropshire Lad. The food’ was well cooked and chosen ; the several 
vintages were superb. I sat there late into the night listening to 
the two scholars discussing prosody. Housman rapped out the 
metres with a dry hand upon the mahogany ; the glasses _tinkled 
as he did so; Gaselee, with a deft mixture of deference and contra- 
diction, soothed that prickly soul. On and on they went talking about 
dochmiacs and choriambs. The bells of Cambridge echoed solemnly 
around us. Housman rose suddenly and perched his straw hat upon 
his head. Gaselee saw him out into the night. “A charming man,” 
he said gently when he returned to me. “A charming man.” “A 
great poet,” I answered, “in any case.” “And what a Latinist! ” 
said Gaselee, shaking his head in awed respect. 
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“ Living Room.”’ At the Garrick.——** The Lisbon Story.” 
London Hippodrome. 

EsTHER McCRACKEN has written an unpretentious but amusing and 
sensible play about North Country provincial life in a small town. 
Two old maids (Louise Hampton and Neliie Bowman) live on a little 
inherited slum property economically enough, and bring up a miece 
ead pay for her education as a doctor. The property is condemned 
without compensation, bringing their livelihood and the niece’s 
incipient career to an untimely end. The play is enlivened by the 
entertaining character of a fellow-sufferer in the slum clearance— 
the owner of a fried fish shop (admirably played by Lloyd Pearson), 
and is a well-constructed dramatic social tract for the times on the 
housing question. 

One must allow George Black a certain measure of ambition in 
his new musical play, The Lisbon Story ; but it is ambition, I think, 
in the wrong direction. It is, as one would guess from the title, a 
war-story which demands from its audience a certain amount of 
contemporary background knowledge—more than is likely to be 
possessed by the majority of a Hippodrome audience ; but it is 
distinctly not high-brow, as is the excellent Gingold revue at the 
Ambassadors, nor is it low-brow, as is also the popular Hi-de-Hi 
at the Palace. It is that rarest and most fatal of things middle-brow, 
that is it falls between two stools. The music is not good enough ; 
the story is not good enough; the telling is neither simple nor 
ingenious, but merely slow and complicated ; the dialogue is spiritless, 
and only Patricia Burke, by sheer attractiveness, charm and per- 
sonality, makes one endure to the end. It is good to see Mr. Black 
attempting originality; but the first requirement in an original 
musical play is fresh and vital music: the second is pace. The 
Lisbon Story is a funeral march. JAMES REDFERN. 


MUSIC 


The Proms Begin 


Tue forty-ninth season of the Promenade Concerts opened with a 
miscellaneous programme characteristic of the range of interests 
to be served during the next two months. It is said that these 
concerts were attended last year by nearly 250,000 people during 
the season, and, if it remains as full as it was last Saturday, when 
all but the top gallery, closed for the duration of the war, was 
filled, something near 400,000 will have visited the Albert Hall by 
August 21st. This enlargement of the audience will present a special 
problem to those who are charged with repiacing Queen’s Hall. 
They will have to design an auditorium in which some 7,000 persons 
can really hear the music—which is not possiblé in the Albert Hall. 

The main work on the first evening was Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, which was subj :cted to some unusually erratic variations 
of tempo. There is, for instance, no good reason that I can see 
for taking the three quavers in the third bar about half as fast as 
the three quavers 1n the first bar. The chief pleasure of the evening 
was, therefore, to be had from Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in G Minor brilliantly played by Miss Lympany. It is the fashion 
to sniff at Saint-Saéns. He was certainly not one of the profounder 
composers, but, at a time when so much music was turgid with 
profundity, he wrote with clarity, impeccable taste and perfect work- 
manship, preserving down to the twentieth century something of 
the elegance and good manners of the eighteenth. — 

This season’s programmes contain, besides a number of those 
trivial novelties which are played after the interval, several new works 
of importance. First among them is Vaughan Williams’s new 
Symphony, which will have been heard by the time this article is 
read. There are also Symphonies by Lennox Berkeley, his first 
mature essay in this form, William Schuman, an American composer, 
and Shebalin, a Russian hitherto unknown in England. There are 
Concertos for various instruments by Edmund Rubbra, William 
Busch and Benjamin Britten. It is good to see, by the way, that 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Concertos, most of which are probably novelties 
to this audience, are given a due share in the proceedings. 

In the “blurb” which accompanies the programmes we are told 
that “the emphasis this year will be on new artists as well as on 
new works.” Scanning the programmes one would have said that 
the older artists, like the established classics, get the lion’s share. 
The unknown artists are mostly herded together to perform the 
multiple Concertos of Bach,’ and at least two well-known names 
appear with a frequency out of .preportion to the merits of their 
bearers. DyneLey Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


At the Empire. 
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** Forever and a Day.”’ 





* The Human Comedy.”’ 

At the Leicester Square. 
No film has ever made a better start than The Human Comedy. A 
solemn, faun-faced little boy is watching a tame gopher burrowing 
in the soil of a California garden. Then he hears a distant train 
and runs off as fast as his five-year-old legs will carry him to watch 
the long freight cars swinging by. Sunning themselves on the open 
trucks are tramps bound for the south. He waves to them and 
they stare blankly back. Then a lone negro gives him a hail and 
begins to sing, and the iittle boy’s discomfited face lights up again. 
When the train is out of sight he trots off home experimenting 
contentedly with the words and notes of the friendly negro’s song. 
It is a magnificent beginning for a film about simple people and 
simple pleasures. Throughout the rest of the story, however, every- 
one continues to wave back, and the world becomes so friendly 
that J. M. Barrie, Beverley Nichols and~ Wilhelmina Stitch rolled 
into one could not so heavily have sugared the pill of a nation at 
war. For The Human Comedy is not, unfortunately, about the 
freckle-faced little boy, but about an American family facing up to 
the Axis. Arguing, as it does, the thesis that all men are really 
angels, the film is careful not to refer to the fact that it takes two 
sides to make a war. All the soldiers we see (American) divide 
their time between singing hymns and writing home to explain why 
they don’t want to be killed. They appear to be unaware that they 
are insufficiently earthbound to experience the hazards of Piccadilly 
Circus, let alone those of the battlefield. The film is episodic, plot- 
less, shows Fay Bainte: (prematurely adept at the harp) being 
startled by a kiss on the nape of the neck from the ghost of her 
dead husband, and is—I am assured by at least one of his admirers— 
not the fault of Mr. Saroyan, who wrote the story. There are two 
possible reasons for seeing this film. The first is that every scene 
in which Jack Jenkins, the little five-year-old appears, is a joy ; and, 
secondly, you may have a grudge against Americans. 

Forever and a Day is made as a loyal tribute, is distributed for 
charity, and took so many stars and directors of Britain’s Hollywood 
colony so long to complete that according to all the laws and 
precedents of film production it should be terrible. I found it, 
however, easily the best “composite ” film I’ve seen. In its story 
of a London house from the Napoleonic wars to the Blitz, it is 
less snobbish and moce sensitive than most films about the British 
tradition. It contains some really first-class acting. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 
ART 


P. Wilson Steer and Robert Colquhoun 


ROBERT COLQUHOUN, a Scotsman who has been holding a one- 
man show at the Lefevre Galleries, is one of the best of the 
younger painters who have a rhetorical bias. “ Rhetorical,” because 
his paintings are constructed on common foundations as to subject 
(landscapes, the human figure) out of largely irrelevant forms and 
colours. -His form is often arabesque-like, and in colour he is fond 
of various shades of tomato red, which have not much naturalistic 
reference. With these, and other, elements, he makes original and 
striking compositions. The paintings of Wyndham Lewis are prob- 
ably a parallel rather than a strong influence. As with most 
arabesque painting only those forms that are visible seem real, 
while the other, invisible, side of things is not easily imagined. This 
gives some of the paintings a lack of weight and presence. Judging 
by his pictures alone, one realizes that Mr. Colquhoun is quite 
intelligent enough -to know this and many other things, and his 
development should be interesting. Already his work is a good 
deal more than promising. 

The Memorial Exhibition of works by Wilson Steer will remain 
on view at the National Gallery until August. Here are over a 
hundred pictures, and they represent him well, ranging from the 
Self-Portrait, painted when he was sixteen, and the Albert Moore- 
like Muslin Dress, to the latest and slightest water-colours. Sensi- 
bility, sensibility everywhere—but passion is often in abeyance. It 
is there in the earlier works, during the Ludlow period, and in the 
Walberswick shore-pieces; and indeed, in all those early pictures 
that show such a wonderful capacity for diverse and open-minded 
research into what a painting can be, and into the possibilities of 
style and handling, “from rough palette-knife impasto,” as Mr. 
MacColl says in his catalogue foreword, “to the tenderest caressings 
with a sable.” But real passion is often absent, and when absent 
the colour lacks fire, the composition lacks bone. JOHN PIPER. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Sir,—In the Sunday Times of May goth, and again on June 13th, I have 
strongly urged the Minister and Government to outline some definite 
plan for the future of agriculture after the war. It is a well-known fact 
to many of us that agriculture in this country can be a burden as well as 
an asset; and in the interesting article in The Spectator of June 11th 
on “ Subsistence For All” you outline what is indeed most important for 
everyone to realise. To quote the article: 

“If minimum standards of nutrition are agreed on, and steps taken 
by every country to see to it that every citizen gets at least that 
minimum, such demands will be made on agriculture as to give 
security everywhere to those primary producers to whom recurrent 
cycles of shortage and surplus have brought perpetual disaster, and 
endow them with new purchasing-power whereby industry would 
benefit equally.” 

In those words your article sums up perhaps the two most important 
points about agriculture: ° 

1. That the need for every citizen to obtain a minimum standard of 
nutrition, once accepted and recognised, will create a demand for a 
guaranteed minimum price for specified agricultural products, and thus 
more stability for the primary producer, than he has hitherto enjoyed ; 

2. That this inereased stability of the primary producer will increase 
his purchasing-power to such an extent as to absorb greatly the products 
of industry, and therefore go a long way towards helping the problem 
of unemployment, which was so acute before this war, and is likely to 
become so again.—Yours sincerely, Ps JoHN PHILIPPs. 

Picton Castle, Haverfordwest, South Wales. 


Sir,—There may not be a widespread belief, but there is certainly 
widespread talk, that agriculture should reazive special treatment, and 
it is refreshing to hear a farmer resent it. As this was the chief burden 
of Mr. Walter Worcester’s admirable article it is surprising that Mr. K. C. 
Gore was followed by such a number of choleric correspondents, each 
with so many pungent red herrings to drag over the arable. It is surely 
the merest truism to state that “ Agriculture has no special virtue as an 
employer of labour,” and Mr. Gore’s suggestion of a sinister plot to 
uproot “the million or so still employed in agriculture and their 
dependents ” from the “life on the land which . they would not 
give up for any other” is neither implicit in the statement nor any 
answer to it. Again, the “old, old story of comparative costs and the 
advantages of international trade” of which Mr. Gore says “not only 
agriculturists, but also an increasingly large number of thinking people 
from all sections of the community, are more than a little tired” is not 
just another way of stating the old, old superstition “that agriculture 
can oly be kept on its feet at the expense of industry”; it is an 
economic fact that will remain true to the end of time, however much 
11 may have been forgotten in the protectionist inter-war years, 

The bitter irony of Mr, Walter Elliot’s letter contains a germ of 
economic sense, but it is a mere platform point to talk of putting 
sugar-beet workers and coal-miners on the dole. Does he seriously 
suggest that there could be no better employment for a miner working 
on a marginal pit or for a man growing sugar at the cost (to the taxpayer) 
of imported sugar over the counter? Equally is it a platform point to 
talk of “ruining and driving out the shopkeepers and their assistants ” 
who are quite prepared to sell good cheap foreign produce: these are 
not the niggers in the wood-pile of the agricultural industry, which, like 
any other industry, is not worth sacrifices for its artificial preservation. 

Mr. Norman Howell professes not to understand what Mr. Worcester 
means by “economical methods.” Surely it is abundantly clear, and it 
does not mean money as Mr. Howell “suspects.” After this war, apart 
from the enormous proportion of the national productivity that will have 
to be set aside to make up our losses, we shall be without a sizeable 
slice of the national income (i.e., goods) which previously came “for 
nothing” from overseas investments. And we do not know what part 
we are going to shoulder of the burden of succouring devastated Europe. 
It is not a question of money: it is a question of the goods we used 
to get from abroad and will get no longer, and of the excess of goods 
required over our ability to supply them. The strange nightmare picture 
of our economic rake’s progress painted by Mr. Howell will therefore 
not arise The need for economy, howeyer, will. Whatever we may 
have afforded in the past we shall certainly not be able to afford in 
future to produce the minimum of goods with the maximum of effort. 
Agriculture, Mr Worcester feels, and the non-agricultural community 
will agree with him, must, like every other industry, have the best 
opportunity to serve the people in the most effective way from the 
consumer’s point of view, but it must not lay claim to our limited 
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THE EDITOR 


resources in men and materials in order to exist in a state of artificiality 
Or as an interesting museum piece. 

Mr. Worcester’s article was not an attack on agriculture 
exposure of the frame of mind of so many so-called “ planners 
who see each his own industry as a virtuous thing in itself and whose 
idea of planning is subsidies, in Mr. Gore’s words, “ out of the nation’s 
pocket in the interests of the home producers,” however much better from 
the nation’s point of view the money might have been spent. World 
prosperity ultimately depends on every country producing what it can 
best produce, whether from the fields or from the factory, and buying 
freely from each other. It will certainly not be attained by each 
industry claiming a special right to do things that others can do better 
and more cheaply.—I am, Sir, your obedient se vant, 

3 Hyde Park Place, W 2. 


ABYSSINIA AND THE LEAGUE 


Sir,—Dr. Murray is, of course, correct in what he says regarding our 
rights and obligations under the Covenant of the League. Yet, recalling 
the feeble and ineffective support which Abyssinia, a member-State, 
received from the League, I venture to think that, had she been a non- 
member, hardly a little finger would have been raised in her defence, 
And we must take into account that the Ethiopian Government of the 
day was not viewed by the bulk of the civilised world with any special 
favour. 

With all respect to the Archdeacon of Gibraltar, it was under French 
influences that Abyssinia became a member of the League. What 
occurred was this: in January, 1922, there appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette three articles on Abyssinian slavery. These articles were, of 
course, wholly unofficial, and their sole purpose, we may assume, was 
to make known the truth of the matter in question with a view to 
remedial measures. But foreign opinion misjudged, as ever, the unselfish 
motives which inspire British humanitarianism. In France, these articles, 
and the consequent agitation, were held to be the prelude to a deep-laid 
plot to justify British intervention in Abyssinia, with a view to our 
ultimate domination of the country. In order to counter this non-existent 
scheme, and safeguard the independence of Abyssinia, certain French 
interests induced their Government to put forward, and _ sponsor, 
Abyssinia’s candidature for the League of Nations. [Italy at first shared 
the disinterested British view that the then Government of Ethiopia 
was not morally qualified for membership, but she was finally won over 
to the French side. 
the consequences, as I said in my previous letter, which are today present 
to the entire world.—Yours truly, CLaup RUSSELL. 

[There was a misprint in the second paragraph of Dr. Gilbert Murray’s 
letter last week: Artic XVI should, of course, be read as 
Article XVII.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


THE FRENCH COMMITTEE 


S1r,—I cannot feel that the comments made by The Spectator of June 19th 
will enable your readers to understand the issues involved in the discussions 
conducted at Algiers. Meanwhile it is now admitted that the French 
Committee was submitted to “ Allied pressure” described by The Times 
as “rough” and producing “ une impression blessante.” Yet the British 
public may easily be brought to believe that such a course was made 
inevitable. A large section of the public was told that the delays in 
reaching agreement were due to the conflicting ambitions of two rival 
Generals. It is now informed that the Allied High Command considers 
such delays in obtaining a spzedy reconstruction of the French Army as 
dangerous. Should a Frenchman refrain from expressing any opinion 
on that point? It is at least open to him to say: 

(a) Any weakening in the Fascist régime which the United Nations 
found in North Africa was entirely due to the driving force possessed by 
Fighting France that the present policy tends to destroy. 

(b) The French Army in North Africa has so far remained under 
the command of officers who served Vichy and who remain inclined 
towards the policy embodied by Vichy. 

(c) Is it in the interest of the Allied Armies that in a military base 
of so great importance these men continue to hold key positions? Does 
General Giraud’s record since November, 1942, allow us to believe that 
he is better able than General de Gaulle to face such a situation? 

We are now invited to disregard larger issues and not to think of the 
“ Allied pressure ” on the French people which—it is no longer contested— 
stands behind de Gaulle, and indeed on the whole of occupied Europe. I 
doubt whether this is at all wise. But at least such facts as above stated 
should be kept in mind.—Yours, &c., PauL VAUCHER. 

38 St. Leonard’s Terrace, London, S.W. 3. 


It was an 
” today 


Guy NAYLor. 
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| Italy at the time of the Risorgimento is true 


THE 
THE BATTLE OF ITALY 


Six.—Sir Odo Russell tells us “the House of Savoy, who originally 
benefited by British support, are still there to reassume the lead and to 
save the Italian people at the eleventh hour.” That the House of Savoy 
owes its position in Italy largely to the aid lavished enthusiastically on 
What gratitude has the 
House of Savoy now shown for that aid? What have its present 
representatives done to show that they are capable of leading Italy? 


} Since 1922, King Victor Emmanuel has been a mere puppet dancing to 





the piping of Mussolini. No member of the House has objected. The 
King has acquiesced in all Mussolini’s brutalities ; accepted at his hands 
the title of Emperor, after making an unprovoked attack upon Ethiopia 
and obtaining victory by drenching the helpless population with poison 
gas ; followed this up with the entirely unjustified seizure of Albania, 
though it was—as was Ethiopia—a fellow member of the League of 
Nations and as such bound to be respected by him. 

Victor Emmanuel has sanctioned every one of Mussolini’s crimes and 
js thus responsible for them and himself a criminal. His daughter is 
married to a Nazi. He and his House have accepted as a symbol of 
government a bundle of rods with which to flog, and an axe with which 
to behead, their opponents. Italy in truth started the present world 
catastrophe. Hitler modelled his Third Reich in every particular upon 
Italian Fascism. And copied its deeds. Having larger forces at his 
command he has surpassed his masters. But both Italy and Germany 
are equally guilty, and a proposal to entrust the leadership of Italy to 
the House of Savoy, and by so doing ignore its complicity in twenty 
years of crime, is inadmissible. It has been “weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” Among the many honest men whom the King 
has exiled or imprisoned surely some can be found more fitted to lead 
what was once a great nation.—Yours, &c., M. E. DurHAM. 


ARNOLD AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


§m.—I am sure that you will forgive my digging up the old bones of 
contention. for further knowledge, if I say simply that I am just deeply 
interested in my fellow-scholars in England. I myself have just left 
shool—if a year and three months can be called “just ”—and have 
always been, and always will be, deeply concerned about schools in other 
parts of the Empire as well as my own country. Perhaps concerned is 
not quite the right phrase ; I think that I should say that I am greatly 
fascinated by educational problems. I cannot claim to have any know- 
ledge of the problems that are today, but if one is interested one must 
start somewhere. That is why I am writing to you. I feel that your 
paper is not only a very sympathetic one, but also a very impartial and 
wise paper. Therefore, it is the best start I can obtain. As Spectators 
are very far and few between, I am sending after this letter my sub- 
sription for 1943. In this way I hope to be assured of some regularity. 
You will appreciate that fact better if I say that for sixteen months I 
have only seen two Spectators. They are by my side now; the dates 
Friday, June 19th and June 26th. 

I would be glad if you could spare a little time, when you can, to 
reading and understanding my “feelers” that I now put before you. 

To wit, the letter of J. F. Elkin and E. J. Scott. To start I was very 
surprised to see it at all. It seemed to me to be rather an impertinence 
to their master, Mr. Whitehorn. In my school, if such a query as theirs, 
in regard to Mr. Whitehorn’s infallibility, were to arise it would be 
challenged, not in a public paper, but in our own debating society. In 
this sect we were allowed the same freedom that you allow your soapbox- 
men in Hyde Park. They say in their letter that sport comes primarily 
and “ respect is born of admiration,” and, further, “Literary and 
intellectual ability receives a cold and somewhat suspicious appraisement.” 
I was astounded. Could two boys claiming to come from such a fine 
school as Rugby, blatantly put forward such a statement? As time passed 
I grew less astounded, and tried to bear a rational mind on the subject. 
That is why I am writing to you now. Let me try to explain my 
astonishment. 

In Rhodesian scholastic circles educational achievements are always 
applauded, for sport is taken for granted. We normally expect every 
boy to be physically capable of sporting activities. If he is unable to 
shine, what of that? Do not think for a moment that sport is looked 
down upon. On the contrary, it is encouraged. There are always 
matches and boxing contests. We just do not allow it to take precedence. 
But it holds a good second place. For those who show exceptional 
ability in sport, admiration is forthcoming ; but let it happen that that is 
his only grace, and he is termed a pleasant and brawny lout, and 
tolerated. Being in the XI-or XV is expected of any senior. The 
keenest competitions in the sporting lines are in boxing and swimming. 
Next comes cricket and Rugby football. Tennis holds an undefined 
Position of its own. Of the fiercest nature, however, is the competition 
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for the highest proportion of passes and honours and credits in the 
annual Senior Cambridge Certificate examinations. The .§.C. exams. 
take the place of the old Matric. It requires five credits to reach the 
London Matric. equivalents. It is a fairly easy achievement to pass in 
the S.C, examination by hard and concentrated swotting, and then to 
rapidly forget all afterwards. I can pass out of school with the certifi- 
cates of merits and honours in my pockets, and then fail with equal 
distinction in the after-school life, whereas another who just scraped 
through, or who passed but without distinction, may be in the position 
by his own ability to offer me a good job. 

My school is a Jesuit school, though I am not a Catholic, Roman or 
otherwise. This does not mean I am atheistically-minded—very much 
to the contrary My school is called St. George’s College, and is built 
reminiscent of Windsor Castle. I think it is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Africa’s collection of schools. It is primarily a boarding 
school, and, being a private school, education is paid for as well as 
boarding fees. In Government schools everywhere education is free to 
all, and compulsory to fifteen years of age for black or white children. 
They do not attend the same schools, of course. 

The Cadet Corps (similar to your O T.C.) is the senior corps, as our 
school was the first school to be founded in Rhodesia. Cadets learn to 
use a rifle effectively on the range and in the field. We have also been 
the best school from the standard of education and everyday behaviour 
to others. The inter-school boxing (sixteen schools enter annually) cup 
has been won by us for the last ten years, and the diving and water polo 
for the last five. Some records in swimming are still Rhodesian records, 
and two South African. We had special mention at the Boxing Com- 
mittee of South Africa, and were said to have produced the cleanest 
fighters. That is our sporting record. The best record I can give you 
of the respect for the school’s education is the fact that, out of a group 
of applicants for a job, a St George’s old boy is always given priority. 
I only wish that I could say I was fit to represent the school as an 
average pupil, but I am afraid that I was never considered normal by 
my masters. My country is mainly a tobacco-growing community, with 
cattle and mixed farming. Industries are still in their infancy, and 
financially we are a little unsteady at the present moment. The Govern- 
ment is as near a democracy as is possible in a land where the majority 
(the black man) is still in its struggles to drag its weary limbs from the 
bog of pagan worship and savagery. The capital is Salisbury, and the 
industrial capital is Bulawayo. The Umtali and Gwelo are the next 
two in importance. All the towns are clean, with wide, tree-lined streets 
and all modern facilities. 

Southern Rhodesians do not like being called South Africans, and do 
not wish to be associated politically with the Union of South Africa now 
or ever. There is instead a great feeling for the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland to amalgamate with the East Africas on equal terms. I hope 
it will be so. There you have a very short outline of me, based on 
what I have written. I hope that I have not proved a nuisance to you.— 
I hope to remain, yours faithfully, 

TAN DantEL Lawson MacDouGa tL, Rhodesian. 

c/o Imperial Tobacco Company, Msasa, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

December 15th, 1942. 

P.S.—I have never been to England, though when seven I saw New 
York for a week and Chicago for two days, and on returning, Tokio and 
Shanghai, Colombo and Sydney. But I was always seasick and had a 
perpetual cold All I can remember of that marvellous trip was the 
names and the four walls of the cabin, if that. I am eighteen years old 
now ; would you believe it? May I also wish The Spectator a very merry 
Christmastide and a continued prosperity ‘throughout the New Year? 


WEST AFRICAN COLONIAL POLICY 


Sir,—Your correspondent E. A. Una in your issue of May 14th writes: 
“A continuous policy of appeasement towards the demands of a handful 
of educated natives has resulted in the whole of the illiterate population 
getting wages which have exceeded their wildest dreams.” For Nigeria 
the forced labour wages for mines were fixed last August at 5s. 6d. for a 
six-day week or 2s. 6d. if rations and fuel were provided. 

Statistics exist (see Orde Browne’s report on labour conditions in 
West Africa, 1941, Cmd. 6277), as to wages paid by the Government 
and commercial firms for unskilled labour, the maximum £2 a month and 
usually £1 a month or less. 

Only about one per cent. of the population of Nigeria are employed 
at wages ; the great majority live on and by their land, doing agricultural 
work for food crops or crops for sale as cocoa. 

Your correspondent cites the Home Secretary as saying: “The British 
Government puts lots of money each year into the colonies.” For 
Nigeria the following are the figures: In 1900 the British Government 
paid £815,000 to buy out the Royal Niger Co. Chartered and Limited ; 
this money went to the European shareholders. 
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After 1900 and up to 1914 the British Government gave annual subsidies 
to maintain the expenses of Northern Nigeria Government which aggre- 
gated £5,500,000. A considerable proportion of this money went to 
Englishmen, the Governor, civil and military officials, and to pay for 
English goods. 

In default of such expenditure, Northern Nigeria would probably have 
been taken by some other European Power. Nigeria is a market for about 
£5,000,000 British manufactured goods annually imported, and about 
4,000 Englishmen are employed by Government and commercial firms. 
The minerals exported from Nigeria total £2 millions annually. 

The local improvements, railway, harbour, and other public works 
are paid for out of the £25,000,000 public debt, wherefore Nigeria is 
liable and pays interest and sinking fund. 

As a matter of cash, has not Nigeria been a credit asset? To me 
personally and to many other Englishmen West Africa has been a good 
friend.—Your obedient servant, WILLIAM VERILL M. GEARY. 

Oxon Hosth, Tonbridge. 


THE DOCTOR’S PAY 


Sir, —Your article under this heading by Dr. Kitching is timely and 
interesting. To bring the subject “down to brass tacks,” under the 
present panel system it is agreed that each item of doctoring is paid 
for at an average rate of 2s. For a man earning £1,500 gross—and the 
expenses may range from {500 in the country to £400 in a town— 
this means the doctor has to give 15,000 “items.” Allowing him fifteen 
whole days off, and thirty half-days, probably Sundays and Wednesdays, 
he is left with 335 days’ work, which means that he must attend to 
more than forty-four patients per day. The “items” may consist of 
anything from the diagnosis and treatment of an acute pneumonia or 
some desperate abdominal case, requiring arrangements for admission 
to hospital, to a toothache or a foreign body in the eye. 

Every young doctor starts out in practice well equipped with knowledge 
and keen to put it into practice, but when he finds himself forced to 
undertake work at this rate, cam we wonder that he is compelled to 
make the quicker diagnosis and the hopeful treatment which alone 
will allow him to keep up the pace. In my opinion the doctor is not 
properly paid,-and if we ever get the medical service which the Beveridge 
Report envisages it will first -be necessary to see that the doctor is 
properly paid, so that a greatly increased number may be induced to 
take up that fascinating but overdriven profession.—Yours, &c., 

Villa, Yealmpton, Nr. Plymouth. Ceci B. F. Fivy. 


Sir,—Dr Kitching’s article in your issue of June 18th is timely, but we 
general practitioners would like to know much more about what the public 
thinks of the proposals for a National Medical Service. I refer to the 
public as distinct from the politicians. Meanwhile perhaps the views of 
a general practitioner would not be out of place. 

Under existing conditions if I, as a general practitioner, choose to kill 
myself with overwork it is nobody’s concern but my cwn, My work is 
piecework, and I shall at least have been able to give my children the same 
standard of education that I have received myself. I see no reason to 
suppose that under a National Medical Service the public will demand 
fewer doctor-working-hours—quite the contrary—so that if my working- 
hours are to be limited to eight a day in order that I may have the 
leisure promised me “ for recreation and post-graduate study ” there must 
be a great increase in the number of doctors. But who, under post-war 
conditions, will be able to pay for their education? And when medicine 
has become a career instead of a calling, will the same type of recruit be 
forthcoming? Supposing they are not forthcoming, will my patients like 
it if I walk out at 6 p.m., leaving the rest of the waiting-room to be 
finished off by the M.O. on duty? Or shall I be expected to work 
overtime as a matter of course? 

I find it strange that the Labour Party should propose conditions 
under which their employees are paid a flat rate for an unlimited amount 
of work—would they advocate an extension of this principle to other 
trades? And if I do walk out—will my misdeeds be ventilated at a 
Borough Council meeting with suitable comments in the local Press? 
Moreover, we should have no guarantee, once we were involved in 
a medical service, that the Government would not alter the terms of 
service as they went along. It was done to the Indian Medical Service 
and has recently been done in the case of the National Health Insurance— 
it is a totalitarian way all Governments have. 

But what I find most sinister in these proposals, because it comes 
from all political parties, is the desire to dominate behind all this planning. 
It happens at present to be focussed on the medical profession because 
the Beveridge Insurance proposals cannot be implemented without medical 
certificates, for which the Government requires docile and malleable 
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doctors. But there are other focal points mot very far away; the land, 
for instance, and banking, coal, transport and the utilities generally, alj 
are logically ripe for nationalisation, so that when this road has been 
followed to its conclusion we shall find the Government no longer the 
servant of the public, but the public the slaves of the Government, and 
this war will have been fought in vain. Even the germ-plasm of the 
Gestapo will not be lacking when “the quality of the doctor’s service 
and his efficiency ” has been “ subjected to adequate control.” This duty 
would then “logically” be grouped with the activities of the local 
authority under the Food Adulteration Acts and the trapping of motorists 
and put into the hands of the police. Why not? That is how these 
things start. 

I am not arguing that all is well with the existing medical arrange- 
ments—the profession has been clamouring for changes for a number of 
years, but most of what is needed is already in existence and the problem 
is to make it available to those without the money to pay for it. The 
Government's solution is to reduce all doctors’ incomes to the derisory 
figures foreshadowed in the Press. If this injustice is perpetrated on 
us the country will pay for it in the end as all injustices are paid for. 
They say that any other arrangement would be equivalent to giving the 
doctors a blank cheque—nevertheless they demand a blank cheque from 
the doctors in the shape of an unspecified amount of work for a fixed 
wage. One final point—let the Government see to it that when they 
negotiate with the profession they do so with the right people. Those 
who will have to bear the brunt of the changes are the general practi- 
tioners, not the “ representatives ” of the Royal Colleges and hand-picked 
medico-political outsiders in semi-retirement. The adage of the Toad 
and the Harrow still applies—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“'Toap, M.D.” 


FRENCH IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


S1r,—I have been reading with interest the letter on “ French in English 
Schools” in your June 18th number. It is encouraging te read of the 
improvement in such work at the present time, for it must have been 
sadly lacking in old days—vide the story of that Duke of Buckingham, 
who when Governor of Madras, paid a visit to Pondicherry and, being 
anxious to ingratiate himself with his French-speaking audience, com- 
menced his address in that language by referring to his period as a 
Minister of the Government in England by saying, “ Quand j’eta’s dans 
le Cabinet en Angleterre . . .,” which was hardly the position which 
his Anglo-French oration intended to infer! Nor was the British soldier 
more successful in France when wishing to buy some butter for the 
officers’ mess said, “Modom, voulez vous me donner du beurre pour 
la messe?” and received the answer—“ Ah, mon Dieu, quelle religion!” 
—Yours faithfully, J. Hansury WILLIAMS. 
Henry III Tower, Windsor Castle. 


THE DECLINING POPULATION 


Sir,—In my opinion the modern tendency to have fewer rather than 
more children is largely due to: 

1. The constant “wars and rumours of war” which make intelligent 
people reluctant to bring future war-victims into a crazily destructive 
world. 

2. The fact that birth-control is made too easy. So long as chemists 
shops blatantly display a large variety of anti-conception gadgets they will 
naturally be bought and used—to the disadvantage of the birth-rate. 

It is my personal belief that the Victorian double-bed fashion for 
married couples was in a great measure responsible for the size of the 
average Victorian family. Single beds—even twin ones—are much less 
conducive to fertility!—Yours truly, (Mrs.) Mary Marr. 

Wood View, Grove Avenue, Epsom. 


> 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mrs. Sykes, has surely overlooked the fact 

that it is the great burden of a majority of aged people falling on the 

younger generation which is the most alarming aspect of our declining 

birth-rate-—Yours faithfully, (Mrs.) C. M. Assury. 
42 Trevor Drive, Gt. Crosby, Liverpool, 23. 


Sir,—I believe another reason why professional people tend to limit 
their families to two or three children is the cost of education. It might 
be said that they are free to send their children to the State schools. 
Whether or not the care, training, discipline and education provided by 
the State are the best that is possible is a matter of opinion. In that of 
many people, including my own, they are not.—Yours faithfully, 
Grimstowe Manor, Gilling East, York. Joan BROOKE. 
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Splitting 
the mighty atom 


It is recognised now that coal is a means to an end — or 
rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn, but 
a source of numerous valuable substances that will be the 
basis of Britain’s post-war prosperity. 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every ounce 
of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in the gas 
works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of coke, 
1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 2,500 Ibs. of 
sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of toluene. And the 
Gas Industry carbonises over 18 million tons of coal 
annually. 

These by-products in turn yield over 2,000 chemical 
substances of tremendous value — explosives ; drugs such 
as M & B 693, novocaine and aspirin; sulphuric acid for 
electric batteries; metal-saving plastics, baking powder 
and saccharine ; camouflage paints, agricultural fertilisers 
and aviation spirit. The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, 
plays an important part in the national economy. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Our Summer 


Appeal 


We cannot adequately express our 
gratitude that the work of the 
Crippleage has been maintained 
through over three years of war by 
the generosity of our many friends. 


Funds permitting, we like to give the cripples a fortnight's 
respite in the country during the summer. This year the 
need is greater than ever. Nearly all our girls are showing 
signs of strain, and their health is definitely on a lower 
level than usual. 

Please help us in this greatly appreciated 

effort, which will give much-needed rest. 
You who give, will be blessed in the giving, and our work will progress. 

President: THE RT. HON. LORD RADSTOCK. 

Report gladly sent on request. 


FAGE 
Lae 


(t0<.) 
LONDON, €E.C.I. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Forgotten Fires 
By S. Hutchinson Harris. 





Crusader for Liberty. 
15S.) 


Auberon Herbert : 
(Williams and Norgate. 
Tue term “ Victorian age” has too wide a currency and is too con- 
venient to be discarded easily by historians. Moreover, there are 
important subjects, such as the history of manners in England, upon 
which it is not wholly unsafe to make generalisations covering 
roughly the whole reign of Queen Victoria. On the other hand, 
the “landmarks” in economic history or in the history of ideas do 
not coincide with the dates in the calendar of royal accessions. Thus 
the chief intellectual dividing-line, or rather zone of division, in the 
nineteenth century falls between the years 1860 and 1880. For this 
reason the history of the “ middle Victorian ” peridd is extremely 
confused. The odd juxtapositions of the age may be illustrated by 
the fact that, four years after the publication of the Origin of Species, 
the University of Oxford and the London Press were shaken by a 
controversy over the question whether Kingsley should be refused 
an honorary degree on the grounds of his theological heterodoxy and 
the “immorality ” of his novel Hypatia. Or, again, it is difficult now 
to understand the enthusiasm of the year 1880, and the interpretation 
of “ B.C.” as “ Before Chamberlain ” and “A.D.” as “ Anno Dilke.” 
The rivalry between Gladstone and Disraeli gives indeed a decep- 
tive. simplicity and unity to some of the middle years of the cen- 
tury, but these two men do not represent and did not undecstand 
the trouble of mind which affected their younger contemporaries. 
For the ideas of the men who were under thirty at the time of the 
death of Lord Palmerston one has to search the biographies, letters 
and speeches or writings of the secondary figures of the political 
world. There are none too many of these biographies, and any 
new book is welcome if it provides first-hand material. From this 
point of view Mr. Harris life of Auberon Herbert is both interesting 
and valuable. The book is written in an old-fashioned way; the 
introduction is a little pretentious, and the first pages none too pro- 
mising, but the reader will miss a great deal of significant and even 
exciting matter if he does not persevere to the later chapters. 
Auberon Herbert lived up to his romantic name. He was a 
generous, impulsive, high-spirited man; fortunate in his circum- 
stances and social position, sympathetic in mind, and reflecting, 
especially in youth and early middle age, the unsettled intellectual 
climate of his time. It is indeed characteristic of this fervent 
believer in equality of opportunity that he began his career as a 
founder’s-kin Fellow at an Oxford College; and that as early as 
1895-6, and before he could be counted an old man, he had written 
a curiously prophetic account of the social effects of the motor-car. It 
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is no less characteristic that a man who changed his views so quickly, 
even in a period of rapid changes should have been caught and held 
at last in the arid and negative philosophy of Herbert Spencer. He 
gave to this philosophy a warmth and colour, even a gleam of poetry, 
which few modern readers can recover in Spencer’s own writings, 
In return, Spencer may have saved him from an ultimate sense 
futility and emptiness 

In the year 1906, Auberon Herbert summed up his views in the 
first Spencer lecture delivered at Oxford. He said these words: 
“TI lost my faith in the great machine ; I saw that thinking and act. 
ing for others had always hindered, not helped, the real progress; 
that all forms of compulsion deadened the living forces in a nation; 
that every evil violently stamped out still persisted, almost always 
in a worse form, when driven out of sight. . I no longer believed 
that the, handful of us—however well- intentioned we might be— 
spending our nights ‘n the House, could manufacture the life of y 
nation, could endow it out of hand with happiness, wisdom and pros- 
perity. I began to see that we were only playing with an 
imaginary magician’s wand ; that the ambitious work we were trying 
to do lay far out of the reach of our hands. It was a work that 
could only be done in one way—not by gifts and doles of public 
money, not by making that most corrupting and demoralising of all 
things, a common purse ; not by restraints and compulsions of each 
other ; not by seeking to move in a mass, but by acting through the 
living energies of the free individuals left free to combine in their 
own way.” 

It is difficult in the year 1943 to realise that these words were 
spoken as recently as 1906. At all events, they set onethinking 
what the speeches and fashions of our own age will look like forty 
years hence. E. L. Woopwarp. 


Fire and Snow 


Green Fire. By P. W. Rainier. (Murray. 12s. 6d.) 
Igloo for the Night. By Mrs. Tom Manning. (Hodder and Stoughton 
12s. 6d.) 

AT first sight Mr. Rainier, with his Colombian emerald-mines and 
gold-bearing rocks, might seem to have an easier subject to make 
interesting than Mrs. Manning’s Arctic snow and ice. Actually, 
while Mrs. Manning wins the reader’s attention and conviction 
by the very plainness and earnestness of her narrative, Mr. Rainier 
loses it by trying always to be “bright ”—with short sentences, 
three dots, occasional inversions (“Dauntless she was . a 
the apparatus of the highflown descriptive writing of the illustrated 
dailies, liberally peppered with the ejaculation “God! ” Emerald 
mining, however absorbing it may be in- fact, becomes no mor 
actual than something seen in a third-rate movie when we read 
about it in such hackneyed terms as “ The green gems round the 
neck of a beautiful woman are sometimes stained with blood 
because men have paid the ultimate price to wrest them from the 
womb of the mountain.” 

When he can forget to write like this, Mr. Rainier has some 
really exciting stories to tell, of fights with bandits and struggles 
with New York financiers, of following the quartzite vein that was 
supposed to contain gold right into the heart of a terrifying canyon, 
of making a home and tea-plantation. Indeed, many readers might 
like to hear much more about this estate of Las Cascadas, but the 
other enterprises which were to finance its development rather 
elbow it out of the story. The character whom Mr. Rainier presents 
much the most successfully is the one he does not set out W 
describe—himself. Restless and enterprising, brave and quick, and 
almost entirely lacking in any sense of social responsibility, he 
took what he could out of Colombia, hoping it would put him 
“in easy street ” and never bothering about the further consequences 
of his discovery of emeralds or gold. ’ 

Very different was the Mannings’ point of view. They were not 
in the Arctic for what they could get out of it themselves, but to 
add to the general store of knowledge about it. Summoned by tele- 
gram from Montreal, the author travelled by steamer to join Tom 
Manning at the Hudson Bay Company’s post at Cape Dorset, 
married him, and spent nearly two years with him exploring and 
mapping the coast-line of the Foxe Basin, west of Baffinland, and 
collecting specimens of birds and plants. She left Cape Dorset in 
an atmosphere of rather disapproving incredulity—no one believed 
a woman could stand the life ; but a few months later a Husky came 
into the post with reports that Mrs. Manning did most things 
as well as an Eskimo woman. Sitting in an igloo, she made them 
both winter suits of caribou skin ; she took her share in managing 
the dogs and building the snow-house each night when they were 
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Stalking in the HIMALAYAS 
and Northern India 


LIEUT.-COL. C. H. STOCKLEY. 15/- net 


“Colonel Stockley is to be congratulated on having given 

us a really sound and interesting book, illustrated by 

photo graphs which we believe to be unique.” . 
—Game and Gun. 


Commander A. B. CAMPBELL 


THE BATTLE OF THE PLATE 
Wiith a Foreword by 


7/6 net 

Admiral-of the Fleet the 
Right Hon. Lord Chatfield 

“T recommend this book to everyone who delights in 

hearing of the work of the British Navy, for the incidents 

here recorded add another leaf to its laurels.” 

—Lorp CHATFIELD. 


PETER ARNOTT. 12/6 net 
“Combined with a rich sense of humour, makes a highly 
piquant narrative and stamps the author as knowing India 
and its people as few Europeans do.”—Cavalcade. 


(2nd Impression.) 


PAUL JONES 
GEORGE R. PREEDY. 
‘An ideal subject for a colourful biography, 


traces his career in glowing colours.”—7 ruth. 
“Vivid and picturesque.”—John O’London, 


12/6 net 
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Occasional Papers, No. 3 
STANDARDS OF LOCAL EXPENDITURE 

By J. R. Hicks and U. K. Hicks 
an examination and comparison of the Expenditure 
County Boroughs. The conclusions arrived at 
reforms and certain reforms are suggested 
4s. 6d. net 


This is 
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| naturally point to 
in the last section. 


Occasional Papers, No. 4 
WAR-TIME PATTERN OF SAVING AND SPENDING 





By Charles Madge 
A scientific attempt to get at the facts. It constitutes a 
picture of the life of the wage-earning community in Great 
Britain. 6s. net 


Occasional Pat ers, No. 5 
STANDARDIZED ACCOUNTANCY IN GERMANY 
By H. W. 
Dr Singer has brought together for this Paper a mass of 
material illustrating the greatest experiment so far made in 
this field. He has been able also to throw some lighf on the 
question of how far these ideal systems have been actually 


Singer 


installed in everyday practice, 6s. net 
Economic and Social Studies, No. 3 
TRADE REGULATIONS AND COMMERCIAL POLICY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
By the Research Staff of the National Institute 
A detailed picture of the development of British commercial 





Policy, and particularly of protectionism in all its forms, up 
to the end of 1938. 15s. net 
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RELIGION 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA | 


N. S. Timasheff S. 


A carefully doc umented account of the three main assaults 
against religion in Soviet Russia, of the intervening periods 
i relaxed pressure and of the heroic resistance of the Russian 
Christians. The author by training, lawyer and sociologist, 
has made a special study of the nature and extent of the 
persecution. 
“Its preference for hard fact over theorizing and its brilliant 
lucidity make it easily the most indispensable and important 
k on the contemporary religious situation in Russia.” 
—Christian World. 


THE JUDGEMENT 
OF THE NATIONS 


8s. 6d. net 


Dawson’s most mature work praised by all critics for its 
brilliant analysis and profound thought on the causes of the 
present conflict. 
* Pre-eminently the historian of the Christian 
Eur rope.”—British Weekly. 

“A tract for the times by a scholar of, unusual range of know- 
ledge and synthetic power.”—Manche ster Guardian. 
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travelling—a 2} hour job at the end of the day, before they could 
get any food Though there was plenty of incident in the two 
years—twice they nearly lost their boat—the day-to-day struggles 
loom largest. “It isn’t the unusual trials that are a test of one’s 
temper,” says Mrs. Manning, “but those that occur today, -an be 
expected tomorrow, and the next day, and the next ”—such as the 
boat’s engine not starting, the stove not lighting, the snow-house 
roof leaking, the dogs fighting in the middie of the night. But 
there were great compensations, in the warmth of an Eskimo wel- 
come, the feasts when they called at a trading post, the blossoming 
of the purple saxifrage in June, and best of all the coming of the 
birds. First came the snow-buntings, gulls and eiders, then the 
geese, the Lapland longspurs, the golden plovers from Patagonia, 
the terns from the Antarctic, and the red phalarope, whose mating 
song Mrs. Manning describes with beautiful precision: 
The love song is like the whistling of the wind, rising and falling; 
the notes, all pizzicato, become more rapid and shriller, with a 
higher pitch and increased volume; with falling pitch, less rapid, 
softer, with an imploring, caressing, minor plaintiveness. 

Not snatching anything out of the Arctic, eager to learn the right 
way of living there, content to record her observations and ex- 
periences simply and unsensationally, Mrs. Manning has created a 
more solid and human picture of this barren land than Mr. 
Rainier, for all his fireworks, has succeeded in doing with his colour- 
ful Colombia Janet ADAM SMITH. 


As You Like It 
By Percival Wilde. (Gollancz. 

By Bolingbroke Johnson. 
By F. W. Crofts. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


(Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
(Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
(The Bodley Head. 


8s. 6d.) 


Tinsley’s Bones. 
(The Bodley Head. 


The Widening Stain. 
7s. 6d.) 
Fear Comes to Chalfont. 


8s. 6d.) 

The Conqueror Inn. By E. R. Punshon. 
The Worsted Viper. By Gladys Mitchell. 

The Strip Tease Murders. By Gypsy Rose Lec. 

7s. 6d.) 

Tinsley’s Bones and The Widening Stain are good American detec- 
tive stories, and as bright and cheerful as it is possible to be about 
murder. Tinsley’s Bones is a knockabout farce with a fair puzzle 
embedded in it, the solution is already in the public domain, and 
known to all students of American folklore, but the thing remains 
a surprise for all that. It is a very nice change to have a detective 
story that is not sticky with sadism. The jokes are mainly on the 
New England humour tack, and pretty easy going. The Widening 
Stain is about a murder in a university library, and the author, 
who would seem to be a member of a university faculty, has a 
good deal of simple fun with university affairs. There is a dinner 
party, at which an economist comes to grief, which is very very 
funny, and the characters are drawn with a nice sense of caricature. 
The puzzle is soundly constructed, and works out reasonably enough, 
but there is just something missing that places the story below 
the first class. Fear Comes to Chalfont is by Mr. Freeman Wills 
Crofts, and is therefore a soundly constructed affair so far as 
mechanics are concerned. Unfortunately the puzzle is one which 
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an alert ten-year-old could break on inspection, without any reason. 
ing or picking about for clues, and interest in French’s stately 
progress towards a solution is difficult to maintain. Mr. Punshon 
gets away to a fine romantic start with a lonely grave near a huge 
stone-built public house in the centre of a wild and melancholy 
moor, but the whole thing peters out in a muddle about the LRA 
and lorry hi-jacking on the Black Market. The puzzle is over- 
elaborate, and the solution is like one of those Chinese balls with 
a ball inside a ball inside a ball. The Worsted Viper might be 
attributed to war anxiety neurosis—black magic supplies the motives 
and Mrs, Bradley and the giggling girls from the teachers’ college 
encounter three butchered prostitutes, a butchered male, a butchered 
half-wit girl, and end up at a sabbat with a naked virgin lashed to 
an altar tended by a tongueless acolyte. The puzzle is no great 
shakes, and the red herrings hanging on it so silly that they produce 
laughter in the wrong places. In The Strip Tease Murders we have 
our long-lost-friend the mysterious Chinaman, and, although he is 
dragged in by the back hair, and his ginseng root is of the wildest 
irrelevance to the matter in hand, it is impossible not to welcome 
the reappearance of our old friend in the genre. The puzzle is of 
crystalline transparency, and is one which has done yeoman service 
since the ‘nineties ; if this sort of thing gets going we shall have 
priests seeking a precious gem stolen from a heathen temple back 
again. The strong point of this fragrant little yarn is its anthro- 
pological side: Miss Gypsy Rose Lee is an extremely handsome 
young woman who for many years won her daily bread and the 
admiration of thousands by removing her clothes garment by 
garment on the boards of the burlesque theatres of the United 
States. Burleycue lives by the strip, and raises any number of 
interesting points about social organisation and custom that we 
can’t go into here; it is only possible to say that the strip is nea: 
rockbottom in theatrical entertainment. The stripper only needs 
negative gifts, not to be deformed, not to be too ugly, and the 
performance itself—undressing—requires a minimum of intellectual 
process. The background provided by Miss Lee is passing strange, 
there is gen about the use of adhesive tape, monkey fur, and the 
subcutaneous injection of paraffin wax, that makes one stagger. The 
thing that detective story addicts might care to brood over is the 
relation of this murky theatrical pool to their own favourite literary 
wallow. Miss Lee is obviously intelligent and witty above the 
average ; what was she doing in this dim line? You, gentle addict 
of detective stories, have the whole magnificent pool of western 
literature to dip into, yet you mess into this nonsense of bogus 
logic, rigged detection, and near sadism? Yes, yes, to be sure— 
light recreation—looking over the titles at this review’s head we have 
a couple of murders by a maniac on a matter of sex, a man with 
his head staved in, a corpse’s face mutilated with a spade, the litter 
of female corpses in The Worsted Viper, the naked victim doubled 
up in a lavatory by Miss Lee . . . what fun, what recreation! ~ *’ 

JOHN FArrRFIELp. 


Spiritual Warfare 
The Triumphant Spirit. E. Graham Howe. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 


IN a review of an earlier book by Dr. Graham Howe, Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong describes him as one of the men for whom our generation 
has been waiting ; and his present volume has received the recom- 
mendation of the Book Society. It may well, therefore, be the fault 
or misfortune of the present writer that he finds its reasoning and 
use of words extremely hard to follow. Basically, Dr. Graham Howe 
would appear to be pleading for the sanctity of the individual as 
against the State; to be arguing, with St. Augustine, that man was 
made for God and will never be at physical or psychical rest until 
he has found Him; that man is dual, spirit and matter; that the 
present world-war is largely a reflection of the inner war that must 
be fought by everybody as the price of a durable inward peace; and 
that the post-war world should pay more attention to the artist and 
the mystic. 

But this thesis is too often buried in a jungle of rhetoric and 
ipse dixits or wandered away from into thickets of irrelevancies; and 
the verbal problems begin with the first chapter. Thus, on page 29, 
Hitler is described both as a “common sadist” and as “ another in 
the long line of soldier-saints.” But a sadist is a man who inflicts 
pain in order to stimulate and gratify his sexual desire. There would 
appear to be no evidence that Hitler is a pervert of this particular 
kind ; and, in any case, it is hard to see how, at the same time, he 
could be a sadist and a soldier-saint. On the next page, again, we 
are told that “his timing was always perfect because he was pfo- 
pelled intuitively by Time itself.” But how can Time, in any ordi- 
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The cloth for the whole family 


This soft-textured British cloth solves a lot 
of household problems. It is no trouble to 
wash—is shrink-resisting and colour-fast. 
Easy to sew and make up, it is hard-wearing 
warm in 
winter, healthily cool in summer. Indis- 
pensable for day and night wear for the 


and beautifully comfortable ; 


whole family— from youngest to oldest. 


1AM HOLLINS 2 €0.L 


NIGHT 
WEAR 
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Bei ca rnin 


Will you please remember that any advertisement 
issued by 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


is an appeal on behalf of the men, women and 
children who, threatened with blindness, have 
drifted aside from the busy stream of normal life. 





It is they who call for help. If the voice of one 
of them reaches you, will you, in the kindness of 
your heart, please do something about it ? 











MOORFIELDS 


EYE HOSPITAL 
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“I know men,” wrote a social commentator, “ who have changed 
their residences a dozen times; they have changed their tailors, their 
restaurants, their daily papers; but they buy their cigarettes and 
tobaccos in just the same place as they did when I first knew them.” 
That was written 45 years ago, when Rothmans was already 
recognised as the place in London's Clubland for good smoking of 
every kind. And to-day no residence is too remote for our Postal 
Despatch Service. 

Smokers wishing to assure themselves of a regular supply of high- 
grade cigarettes (or tobacco). are advised to make an early enquiry 
at a Rothman shop, or to write to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio S8), 5 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 


DUTY-FREE parcels to Prisoners of War and H.M. Forces Overseas, including 
India and Burma—particulars on request. 


emutw 


OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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nary sense of the word—as a measure, as duration, as a dimension— 
propel anything? Switching from all this, we are then given eight 
chapters describing patients suffering from different types of 
“ depression,” of which the book also purports to be a study; and 
since they bear such headings as “He was tender” and “She was 
tough,” it must be assumed that they are intended for popular rather 
than scientific consumption. 

These case-histories are followed, in an equally abrupt transition, 
by a chapter called “ The Holy Mountain,” in which Dr. Graham 
Howe expounds his private ontology. Man begins, he tells us, as 
Spirit or as “ an undifferentiated sexless angel,” despatched or caused 
to “ fall,” by the Original Source or God, from heaven to earth. On 
the way, he meets with four walls or obstructions. At the first, if he 
is sufficiently patient, he discovers a gate at which, in exchange for a 
quarter of his “ heavenly powers,” he receives the faculty of knowing. 
At the second, for the loss of another quarter of his heavenly powers, 
he obtains the faculty of thinking. At the third, yield'ng up another 
quarter of his heavenly powers, he is granted the faculty of feeling. 
At the fourth, he receives his physical body and the faculty of doing, 
loses the last of his heavenly powers, and is born a sinner. It would 
therefore appear, according to Dr. Graham Howe’s theory or 
allegory, that a baby can know, think, and feel before birth. 

But this undifferentiated, sex!ess angel—and apparently before re- 
ceiving the faculties of knowing, thinking, and feeling—is able to 
choose whether he will deal with these obstructions or try and return 
to heaven. Further, instead of the normal gate-hunting, bartering 
process, he may, though still presumably an undifferentiated sexless 
angel, be “one of those fiery-tempered men in whem anger r-ses 
when they meet obstruction,” and $0 he “blasts his way through 
the obstruction and destroys the wall.” Whether, in spite of this 
ante-natal violence, he stili receives the faculty of knowing and its 
successors, Dr. Graham Howe does not tell us. But“he will do 
the same with any wall he meets, this fiery, ill-tempered fellow, and 
will arrive on earth, like Lucifer or Hitler, with a flaming sword, 
with which he will try instantly, and in God’s name, to put the earth 
to rights.” And if by instantly Dr. Graham Howe really means 
instantly he must be supposed to do so in the midwife’s arms. 

Others may perhaps find all this less chaotic. But it is typical, 
toth in manner and content, of many subsequent pages ; and for one 
reader, at any rate, it imposes a rather severe handicap on much in 
the book that. is fine and wise. H. H. BASHFORD. 


Fiction 


By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


Daylight on Saturday. 
The Serpent. By Neil M. Gunn. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

O Western Wind. By Honor Croome. (Christophers. 8s. 6d.) 
THERE is practically no daylight in Daylight On Saturday, for the 
whole action takes place inside an aircraft factory, and the contacts 
of its personnel with the normal world outside its gigantic, arti- 
ficiaily lighted sheds are conveyed to us only by reminiscence and 
hearsay as we move with the characters from assembly room to con- 
ference table, and from canteen to clinic. There is the memory of 
daylight on Saturday, caught in the personal longings of all the 
workers, and the hope also of daylight ahead—but meantime we are 
enclosed within the special atmosphere and anxiety of total war. 
The device is technically orderly and its topical symbolism is clear, 
and not over-stressed. Mr. Priestley has indeed written a tale 
for the times, keeping the ‘mmediate major problem—defeat of 
Fascism—as closely allied as possible to the. private foibles, worries 
and desires of the hardworking, everyday people on whom that 
defeat depends, and for whom it must be turned into. the fruitful, 
palpable victory of good over evil. That last clause is, as we all 
know, the increasingly anxious and warmhearted pre-occupation of 
Mr. Priestley. He is passionately concerned for what we are going 
to make this war a victory for those industrious, generous, in- 
coherent millions of citizens who will have waged and won it. He 
has turned all his talents over to their service—and in this novel he 
seeks to gather an enormous national epic and problem into a story- 
microcosm that may clarify it. 

The story is plain, warm, lively, and has plenty of action and 
feeling ; its cross-section plots and emotions are neatly woven to- 
gether, and it gives what is probably a very realistic picture of 
modern factory life. I shall not outline tts main theme, as that 
might make the book sound defeatist, which certainly is not its 
intention ; but this danger lurks always in too great a tenderness 
with self-pity, and some readers, while protesting, as they have a 
right to, that they stare at the immediate future with profound 
anxiety—knowing that human nature has never yet made any sus- 
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tained, social attempt to live up to what we all know it understands, 
its own moral law—will insist, no matter what names they may be 
called, that the answer to all the questions of our immeasurably 
evil day does not lie in bad temper, in self-justification or in 
self-pity. Where the answer does lie—well, “God save us!,” as 
Mr. Priestley’s violent hero-victim would say. But then we do 
know where, for our part of the globe, the answer lies—and it is very 
like the Confucian answer, and the Aristotelian, when all’s said; 
in the Ten Commandments and in the Sermon on the Mount. And 
when we consider that humanity has always at all times, fallen 
short of its plain instructions—well, of course, we can go on having 
our preferences among sinners, but we do not clarify the general 
social sin by setting up one kind of self-indulgence over another. 
If we are talking as social reformers, any form of egomania is a 
dangerous offence. But if we are just talking as readers of novels, 


here is one that will appeal, with its humaneness, its fun, its plain’ 


humour and its skill to an enormous number of people who are at 
present leading lives very like the enclosed war-engrossed, war- 
engendered lives of the people in the Elmdown Aircraft Company. 

Mr. Neil Gunn gives us in The Serpent a slow and agreeably 
reflective study of an old Highlander, reviewing his whole life on the 
day on which he is to die. This author has the great merit of 
knowing passionately and imaginatively the beautiful, remote region 
that he writes of, and many will find a legitimate and helpful escape 
from our present weary, ugly time in his evocation of natural 
beauty, and in the matured, gentle thoughts of a detached and 
sensitive old man, remembering the passions and mistakes of a 
long life. P 

O Western Wind puts a brave, pre-war gloss on our war world 
of separations, griefs and doubts. It is about four young women 
who take their families to America, and the humours and adven- 
tures of their life out there, and their relationships to their dist2nt 
husbands. It is a good-natured, sentimental book, shallow, off-the- 
point, and of magazine talent. Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Cambridge Lectures. By Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. (Dent. 3s.) 
Few volumes in Everyman’s Library (or out of it) are more richly 
stored with both wit and wisdom than this latest addition to that 
notable series. Q’s various collections of essays, The Art of Reading, 
The Art of Writing, Studies in Literature, have long been familiar, 
though less widely known than they should be. ere, in the con- 
venient and attractive Everyman, is a selection of the best—in 
Q’s cwn sound judgement, for he himself is the selector—in those 
earlier volumes. The result is a book entertaining, astringent, in- 
structive—as sound an investment as can be found in the market 
for anyone who ever reads books at all. 


The Russians. By Albert Rhys Williams. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir Mr. Williams possessed mental calibre to match his opportunities 
he could have written a first-class book. He has travelled in post- 
revolutionary Russia a good deal more freely and extensively than 
is usual ; he speaks various languages and dialects subsidiary to 
Russian ; he likes talking to people. He has read copiously, and 
he has an enquiring mind. On the face of it one might say that 
this was a knowledgable book spoilt by an inferior style. In fact, 
it is not even that. Knowledge is more than the collected results 
of personal observation, and Mr. Williams’ personal observation is 
not illumined by understanding of the Russians, but fogged by his 
own political emotions, which have nothing to do with these long- 
suffering people. Like almost everybody else, he has missed the point 
of the Revolution because, like almost everybody else (Sir John May- 
nard brilliantly excepted) he sees it as a political act instead of a 
mental release. Presumably this comes from ignorance of Russia before 
the Revolution, combined with the Westerner’s emotional approach 
to Socialism. We are excited by the idea of a Socialist State (either 
for or against it) because it is something quite strange to us, and we 
blithely assume that the Russians must share our excitement. To the 
Russian peasants, age-long Communists banded against the hostile 
elements in the shadow of God and the Tsar, no idea could be more 
familiar. The Russians are excited, too, not by the Communism 
of Marx and Lenin, but by the dramatised philosophy of the dialectic 
which has “changed” them by substituting for a negative attitude 
to life an extremely positive one. That is the true revolution. It is 
only fair to add that Mr. Williams, to quote his publishers, “ was an 
eye-witness of the Revolution in Russia, and has lived in that 
country for thirteen of the succeeding twenty-five years. He has 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 224 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
July 6th. Envelopes shouid be recewed not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word * Crossword,” .the NUMBER of the pr-zle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the wmner will be published in the following issue.) 
@Z T 
| AN SF 
J0cnen8 an 
BEBE in seuawes 
2g 
ACROSS 9. More dignified chaps. * 
1, 11. But it doesn’t imply that Civil 15. A i of “The Four Feathers 
Servants have good table-manners. gratis: 
(6, 2, 3, 6.) 7 ) 4 ~ (5, 4.) P 
: 18. As ts are twisted. 
“ | ing ay GAR Sas aFe tee Se. 19. A source of black market supplies. 
- oie ; 22. A royal house. 
. AE ayy eae as 23. It’s turn will end in time,—or won't 


it? 

25. Cabbage house. 

A continental sort of house. 
SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No. 222 


a é 
[ J ial 


14. The best performer in rough water? 

16. “ Rare and refreshing fruit.” 62 

20. Not quite the best. 26. 

21. “I would not have given it for a 
wilderness of ——.” (Shakespeare.) 

24. It doesn’t ring true. (4, 5.) 

26. “ Alice, where art thou? ” 

27. “The sparrows’ good-night twitter 
about your cottage ——.”” (Browning.) 

28. Dressing. 

29. It makes Kent a gay sign,—all the 
way from China. 


DOWN 

2. “In —— of dreams a god, A slave 
in dearth of power.” (Watson.) 

3. Bright and fierce and fickle, said 
Tennyson. 

4. An adroit bird. 

s. Not the place to put in Sandwich. 

6. Material suggestion of a bribed advo- 
cate. (5, 4 








‘ is silent and aware; It 
has had its scenes, its joys and 
crimes.” (Browning.) 

8. Throbbing pabulum. 














SOLUTION ON JULY 9th 
The winner of Crossword No. 222 is Miss RUSSELL, 9, Hill Terrace, 
Arbroath, Angus. 
It is regretted that in Crossword No. 223 the clue for No. 26 down 
was omitted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


MR. A. MORSE’S STATEMENT 





THE ordinary general meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation wiil be held in London on June 30th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman (Mr. A. 
Morse) circulated with the report end accounts: 

The ba!ance-sheet as at December 31st, 1942, has been drawn up on 
lines which are unprecedented in the history of the bank, but when it is 
understood that the head office in Hongkong and 33 out of 37 of our 
Eastern branches are in the hands of the enemy, the necessity for 
departing from the customary form will be fully appreciated. 


We know that in Hongkong and Shanghai the Japanese are attempting 
to tiquidate the bank, but to what degree ' we do not know. Our informa- 
ution is that the Yokohama Specie Bank has been entrusted with the 
duties of liquidator. What the position may be when we are once again 
in possession of these offices it is impossible to say. 

In China, where we are most closely concerned, there is a ray of 
sunshine in the oft-quoted tenacity and recuperative powers of the 
Chinese, which qualities have been confirmed once again during the 
present war. All friends of China who have admired her resistance for 
over five years against an aggressor so much superior in modern war 
equipment must hope that the day is aot far distant when, @ith the 
material aid of her Allies, she will be able to sweep the enemy out of 
China. Meanwhile, and as an indication of the harmony between China 
and her Allies, it was welcome news that Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
have signed treaties with the Chinese Government immediately 
renouncing their extra-territorial rights. 


FUTURE OF CHINA 


China, we may be sure, is destined to play a big part in the post-war 
world. The country waits to be laced with railways, roads and airlines. 
Her rivers wait to be harnessed, her towns to be rebuilt and modernised, 
and her minerals to be mined. In this development and that of her 
foreign trade your bank will be ready and anxious to co-operate to the 
best of its ability. The bank has opened an office in Chungking. 
Having lost all our offices in China to the enemy, it was vital that we 
should be represented in Free China. 

Such is the positioa as far as China is concerned. But what of the 
other territories in which we are interested, but from which we have 
been temporarily excluded: Hongkong, Malaya, Burma, Java and the 
Philippine Islands? All will require a reconstruction programme which 
will involve heavy demands on finance. Though these are dark days for 
our bank, with our earning power and powers of service very greatly 
curtailed, I firmly believe that we have good reason to Icok forward with 
confidence to the time when we will again take a prominent place in 
financing the requirements of those territories with which we have 
grown up. 

Meanwhile, our offices operating in India and Ceylon are participating 

to a satisfactory extent in the large volume of trade emanating from 
these countries, and the clearing up of our Rangoon office is proceeding 
at Simla. Our offices in London, New York and San Francisco are 
mostly occupied in dealing with matters arising from the position in the 
Far East, and endeavouring to dispose of cargoes in which we have a 
financial interest. 
* Shareholders not resident in enemy-occupied countries who have not 
received a copy of the report and balance-sheet should communicate 
their present address to the temporary Head Office, 9 Gracechurch Street, 
London, EC. ce 

















* Fires in War-time 
aid the enemy 


: : ‘“ 
* and most fires are caused by “ careful” 
people, who are not careful enough. 


Don’t just be careful 
—take EXTRA care. 











“Trouble from Calais” — 


AUTHOR NOT KNOWN 


“Can you give particulars of a book with the above title?’’ was a 
question asked by a member. Although the title was incorrect and 
the author not known, the National Book Council was able to supply 
the answer. This is but one of the services offered to its members. 
In addition, for an annual subscription of 7/6, members receive 


Free from the N.B.C. 


The monthly News Sheet. Services of the Inquiries Bureau. Book 
Lists as issued. Handbooks. Use of the Library of Books 
about Books. Entry to competitions. 


Write to-day for full particulars to: 
MAURICE MARSTON Secretary 
NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 
3 HENRIETTA STREET LONDON ee 
2S SELLS La Te 
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known Russia’s leaders from Lenin to Litvinov, and has written 
some half a dozen books on Russia and the Soviets.” The present 
writer can claim none of these distinctions, which, however, are 
shared by large numbers of Russians who have little of importance 
to say about their country. For the reader. who demands the eye- 
witness account regardless of the quality of the vision, Mr. Williams 
has all the answers ; and, of course, disregarding the central fallacy, 
he has much to say regarding the nature of life and achievement 
in Soviet Russia which most of us would be better for knowing. 

By John Summerson. Elizabethan 
Fashions and Fashion Plates— 
British Shells. By F. Martin 


2s.) 


of London. 

Miniatures. By Carl Winter. 

1800-1900. By James Laver. 

Duncan. (Penguin Books Ltd. 
PuBLICATION of the King Penguin Series was interrupted by the 
death of the Editor, Miss Elizabeth Senior, in one of the early raids 
on London. The serics is now being continsed under the jo.nt 
editorship of Dr. Pevsner and Mr. R. Bb. Fishenden, and the first 
four volumes to be published under their auspices are calculated to 
appeal to many and offend none. Mr. Summerson gives, perhaps, 
the most able text, and has some pertinent comparisons to make 
between London today and London as it was in 1808, when Acker- 
mann began to publish The Microcosm of London, by Pugin and 
Rowlandson from which book the sixteen colour plates in Mr. 
Summerson’s volume are selected. The reproductions, otherwise 
good, are marred by the extreme crudity of the re-touching, which 
debases the artists’ original delicacy of line. Carl Winter supplies a 
good text for the volume on Elizabethan Miniatures, which is in- 
evitably largely devoted to Nicholas Hillyarde, whose work has 
extraordinary charm and brilliance, and to Isaac Oliver (the child of 
Huguenot refugees), who seems to retain a certain French precision 
and sophistication, It is a sad contrast to turn from Hillyarde’s 
exquisite “Elizabethan Youth” to the stultified dandies of Mr. 
Laver’s book on nineteenth-century fashions, and anyone idling by 
printshop windows may see more elegant and delightful prints than 
those reproduced here. Mr. Laver’s text, however, is informative 
and amusing and the original notes to the fashion plates, fascinating. 
The illustrations of British Shells are from Forbes and Han!ey’s 
History of British Mollusca, 1848-1853, and are well reproduced. 
The notes to the illustrations are well done. 


The Microcosm 








102 YEARS 
STEADY PROGRESS 


of the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 


Votal Amount 
Assured (including 
Tolal Funds Bonuses) in Force. 
1850 £44,222 £507,107 
1870 £1,246,168 £5,646,149 
1890 £4,902,801 £11,618,386 
1910 £9,182,354 £21,727,373 
1930 £18,960,141 £46,437,663 
1942 £27,857,680 £63,935,534 
The above fi yures aive an indi ition of the ordered progress of this Mutual Life 
Office, which has continued to gather strength and popularity since it was 


established in 1840. Having no shareholders its only concern is for its policy 
holders to whom the whole of the profits belong. Its valuation is stringent and 


past bonuses have been on an athrac tive scale. It has branches in most large towns, 


¢ rrespondence inviled or Prospectus sent on requesl. 


SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, Br., Chairman and Managing Director. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


"Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


In so far as the inactivity in the stock markets is attributable to 
the counter-attractions of the Wings For Victory weeks, there should 
be some improvement in turnover in the near future when this 
intensive savings drive comes to an end. Gilt-edged stocks should 
get the most benefit, and the recent steadiness of this group may 
well have reflected buying based on this assumption. I feel, how. 
ever, that it is unlikely that markets as a whole will get very far 
unul the “amphibious operations ” of which Mr. Churchill has 
warned us have been put in hand. In the meantime, prices obsti- 
nately refuse to move down, and wil! not do so as long as the main 
body of holders is content to sit tight. The chances of a further 
broad improvement still outweigh the risk of a general decline. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS POSITION 

Full figures of Cable and Wireless, Limited, the operating com- 
pany in the Cable and Wireless group remove any misgivings there 
may have been about the trend of traffics, without elucidating the 
E.P.T. position. It is obvious that in spite of the loss of traffic in the 
Far East, war-time activity has reached such a pitch that the gross 
receipts of the Cable and Wireless operating company are still 
increasing. Last year there was a further rise from £9,195,139 toa 
new record of £9,766,526. Net profit, on the other hand, showed 
little change at £1,278,718 owing to the very heavy charge for taxa- 
tion. Just what the E.P.T. liability was cannot be judged from 
the accounts, but it is disclosed that a sum of £2,100,000 was pro- 
vided last year for E.P.T., income-tax and for transfer to special 
account in accordance with the agreement with the Treasury. It is 
also shown that the balance of £3,341,956 carried forward from the 
1941 accounts, which was subject to E.P.T. and other payments, was 
reduced by over £3,000,000 as a :esult of the settlement of the 
provision to be made under these heads. To meet E.P.T., income- 
tax and the transfer to special account under the agreement with 
the Treasury, the provision made for 1941 was no less than 

2,840,000, while a further sum of £200,000 was transferred to 
general reserve. 


HONG KGNG BANK POSITION 


These are strange days for shareholders in the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation who in pre-war years were ac 
customed to receiving regular and very satisfactory dividends, Events 
in the Far East have prevented the board from issuing any accounts 
for 1941, and a statement of the position at the end of 1942 has 
been prepared only after surmounting great difficulties. At the same 
time, the position disclosed is reassuring from the long-term stand- 
point. The balance-sheet shows, for example, that at December 31, 
1942, this bank had something over £33,000,000 in cash, money at 
call and gilt-edged securities out of a balance-sheet total of 
£84,697,075. Assets in enemy-occupied territories and other assets 
unrealisable owing to the war amounted to £41,464,171. As Mr. 
A. Morse, the new chairman in London, points out, this position 
is not altogether unsatisfactory for a bank whose business in Hong 
Kong, Malaya, Burma, Java and the Philippine Islands is now in 
enemy hands. 

INVERESK DEBENTURES 

In reminding holders of the 6 per cent. debentures of the Inveresk 
Paper Company that the time is now approaching when they should 
exercise their right to convert into the Ordinary shares, I feel that 
it is worth while calling attention to the attractions of these deben- 
tures at the current marke: price. Quoted around £150, they offer 
a medium through which one can purchase the Is. Ordinary shares 
at 1s. 6d., provided, of course, the conversion right is exercised. As 
the 1s. Ordinaries are themselves standing at 1s. 74d., a buyer of 
the Debentures gets in on rather cheaper terms. The last dividend 
declared on the Orydinary capital was 6 per cent., at which the 
yield at 1s. 6d. is only 4 per cent. The case for these Ordinary 
shares is that the 6 per cent. dividend was earned with a very 
large margin to spare, that the Ordinary capital even after the con- 
version of the Debentures will remain highly geared, and that the 
post-war prospects of this group of paper manufacturing companies, 
whose financial position has been steadily improving in recent 
years, are decidedly good. 
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VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 








SIR ANDREW AGNEW’S STATEMENT 





JHE twenty-seventh ordinary general ‘meeting of the Venezuelan Oil 
€encessions, Limited, was held on Friday last at Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., the chairman, 

The secretary (Mr. W. P. Litson) read 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

Ladies and gentlemen,—It will be seen from the report that the profit 
for the year 1942 is £1,256,668. In cxisting circumstances it would not 
be appropriate for me to make the usual comparison with the previous 
year. Moreover, the reasons which make it necessary to curtail the report 
necessitate the profit and loss account being presented in summarised 
form. I should, perhaps, explain that the increase of £150,000 in ex- 
ploration and general reserve results from certain provisions made in 
previous years’ accounts which are now no longer required. 


presided. ' 
the notice convening the 


THE New Law 

As shareholders are probably aware, there have been discussions for 
a-considerable period between the holders of oil concessions in Venezuela 
and the Venezuelan Government on the subject of a new Venezuelan 
Law of Hydrocarbons. These discussions originated from the Govern- 
ment’s desire to secure an increased revenue from the oil industry and 
to place the entire industry on one and the same basis, which had not 
been the position heretofore. The outcome was a new Venezuelan Law 
of Hydrocarbons, which was passed by Congress on March 13th last 
with effect as from that day. 


EFFECTS OF CONVERSION 

In the case of this company the principal effects of conversion are: 

(a) An increase in surface tax from Bs~1 per hectare to Bs. 5 per 
hectare. 

(b) An alteration in production tax from Bs. 2 per metric ton to one- 
sixth of the wellhead value of the crude oil, assessed in accordance with 
a formula, which makes some, though limited, allowance for such factors 
as quality of crude oil and distance of fields from deep water. 

(c) The removal of the buoy tax, which, although levied on vessels 
exporting crude oil, was necessarily in effect a charge on production, 
representing approximately 2-cents per barrel of oil transported. 

(d) The removal of exoneration from duties on equipment and materials 
imported into Venezuela, except in special czses. 

(e) An immediate payment at the rate of Bs. 6 per hectare on all areas 
converted. 

(f) The granting of new concessions under the 1943 Law of Hydro- 
carbons for a definite period of 40 years—namely, until 1983—with 
provision for renewal on terms then to be negotiated. 


EXTENDED SECURITY OF TENURE 
While the company’s burdens have been substantially increased, we 
have obtained security of tenure for a term considerably exceeding the 
unexpired period of the original Aranguren concession, which was due 
to terminate in 1957. In addition, it can be noted with satisfaction that 
President Medina, in his speech introducing the new Law of Hydro- 
carbons, gave an assurance to shareholders of oil companies operating 
in Venezuela that the security of their capital will be more than ever 
guaranteed under the relationship between the companies and the 
Venezuelan Government established by the legislation which has now 
been promulgated. 
INTRODUCTION OF INCOME TAX 
Another new feature affecting our operations is the introduction of 
Income Tax in Venezuela, with effect as from January 1, 1943. The 
rate of tax in our case will be approaching 12 per cent. on profits, but 
many points affecting the* exact application of the tax remain to be 
clarified. . 
I conclude by once again expressing the appreciation of the board, and 


_ I feel sure of the shareholders also, of the valuable services which have 


been rendered during the past year by our management and staff, both 
in Venezuela and at home. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the dividend as recom- 
mended was approved. 

The retiring directors (Mr. G. L. d’Abo and Mr. George Legh-Jones) 
were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. were reappointed 


} auditors. 


Mr. W. H. Bell, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors, and staff at home and abroad, said that he could visualise the 
tremendous amount of work and anxious thought which had been entailed 
in drafting the terms of the new agreement which had been made with 
the Government of Venezuela. He therefore thought a hearty vote of 
thanks was due to them for the hard work and good work which they 
had done during the past year. 

The vote was cordially approved. 


/ 
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SMiTH’S POTATO CRISPS 








DIVIDEND AND BONUS REPEATED 





THE fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), 
Limited, was held on June 16th at the Holborn Restaurant, London, W 
Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E., the chairman, presided. 


The chairman said: Following the usual practice, I suggest we take 
the directors’ report and accounts as read ; all shareholders have had an 
opportunity of examining them. (Agreed.) 


PROFIT FOR PAsT YEAR 


If you will now refer to the profit and loss account before you, you 
will see that the profit for the year brought down is £203,459, as against 
£212,268 last year, but after deducting from this the smaller provision 
necessary for taxation the net profit for the year at £83,761 is slightly 
higher than the net profit of £80,065 shown in last year’s account. 

Adding to the net profit for the year the amount brought forward 
from last year, and deducting the interim dividend which has been paid, 
there is a total sum of £133,117 available to be dealt with as shown in 
the directors’ report. The directors propose that out of this sum a 
dividend of 20 per cent. and cash bonus of § per cent. (both subject to 
Income Tax) should be paid (which is the same as last year), and that 
a further sum of £1,000 should be transferred to the staff pension fund. 

These appropriations absorb a total sum of £48,029, and, deducting 
this amount from the sum available, there is left a balance of £85,088, 
which the directors recommend should be carried forward. 

This represents a substantial increase of £21,622 on the amount carried 
forward on the profit and loss account, as compared with the previous 
year, but seeing that the general reserve already emounts to the hand- 
some sum of £205,438 the directors consider that under existing con- 
ditions it is better policy to increase the carry-forward than make 
further additions to the general reserve. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance-sheet, you will observe that we have made 
certain slight changes in the form of the accounts. This is in accordance 
with modern practice. 

The proposed final dividend and appropriation are included in the 
profit and loss account, and are also provided for in the balance-shcet. 
This should show the company’s financial position rather more clearly 
than previously. The various items of the balance-sheet have also been 
grouped in order to set out the nature of the company’s assets and 
liabilities. 

For the purpose of comparison, the figures in italics as at March 31st, 
1942, in the balance-sheet and profit and loss account have been adjusted 
by taking into account the appropriations confirmed at the last annual 
meeting. There are, however, no changes of substance in the items of 
the balance-sheet on which it is necessary for me to comment. I am 
sure you will be satisfied that it represents a very strong position, 


CHARGE FOR TAXATION 


With regard to the taxation charge in the profit and loss account of 
£119,698, this represents the estimated liability for Excess Profits Tax 
for the year, and also the necessary provision for Income Tax in respect 
of the profits for the year, which will be due for payment on January Ist 
next in respect of the current fiscal year. We are, therefore, now in the 
sound position of not only having paid or made provision for the Income 
Tax assessable for the fiscal year ending on April sth last, which was 
payable last January, but also for the tax for the current year, which, as 
you know, is based on the profits of last year. 

I am glad to tell you that we have had another satisfactory year in 
our subsidiary company, Smith’s Potato Estates, Limited, and a free-of- 
tax dividend of £18,000 has been brought in from this source, which is 
the same as last year. 


PROSPERITY OF ESTATES 


You will be glad to learn that our valuable estates in the Eastern 
Counties continue to prosper and are of great service to our business in 
general. This is apart from the handsome dividend of £18,000 tree of 
tax which, as I have already told you, we have received again this year. 
I want to tell you now that the total value of the crops on our farms 
amounted to no less a sum than £183,000 in the past year. 

I now beg to move: “ That the report and accounts of the company 
for the year to March 31st, 1943, as presented to the shareholders, be 
approved and adopted with the directors’ recommendation therein, and 
that a dividend be declared for the year to March 31st, 1943, consisting 
of a final dividend of 20 per cent. and a cash bonus of § per cent. (both 
subject to Income Tax), making for the year, with the interim dividend 
of 74 per cent. already declared, a total distribution of 32} per cent.” 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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PERSONAL 


NICE selection of Model and Toy Railways, electric 
LA. clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return. —BoTTERILLS, 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Essex. 

NIMAL SUFFERING IS RIFE IN TU r 
y Pack horses and mules, the Arab’s only 
transport, live in deplorable conditions; are sad 
lame, overloaded, overworked, unshod. THE SO 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS IN gy 
AFRICA must resume its healing work, interrupt 
the war. Funds are needed—please help by eM 
donation to The Duchess of Portland, President, S.P.A.N 
(S4), Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
i bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above in good con: 
state make, colour, nunber of bass, price required, cheq y 
return.—BorTreriLts, Music Dept.. High Street, Canvey, 
Essex. 

»}REATH CONTROL gives VIGOUR, CONFIDENCE 

) Expert's simple method by post. Student r : 
“ Immediate benefit is a from your exe — 
Write: BCM FSAN 'W.C.1 

>RIAR PIPE shortage ! ASTLEY’S, 109 J 

) Street, London, $.W.1. Briar Pipe oe Spee 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVA 
makes of briar pipes ; 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes 
jure health. Repairs a speciality. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER. 89/43. Poor man, 38, wife 
( and four young children to support 
nourishment; please help. Jewellery gratefully received. 
Nationa. Society ror CANCER RELIEF, 2(s), Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 
| y’ T'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 

twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

‘ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 

¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will hel le 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE, i 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. Mc FARLANE (C). 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


* ATIONAL DEMAND has made old Gramoph 
4 Records valuable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thow 
lying about, serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal 
Secretary. S.E.1 
FFICER’S WIFE, with country home and childre 
( ) offers responsible domestic post. Would considér 
atrangement restricted school terms only, or receiving 
young child for whom school handy.—Mrs. H. E. Ys0, 
Shurlock Row, near Twyford, Berkshire. 
> EFRESH YOURSELF in_ English 
At Descriptive List (6d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Preorpte’s REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.r. 
» EFJUVENATE YOUR OL D SHIRTS with new fronts, 
& collars, cuffs New “ Trubenised”’ brand collars 
made from the tail). Details from Resartus L Tp., Sarda 
House, 183 9, Queensway, London, W.2 
] EQUIRED in September a SCHOOL 
1 MISTRESS’S SECRETARY; no _ responsibility 
or financial work; experience desirabie but beginner 
could work under present Secretary for rest of this term. 
Non-resident post Superannuation scheme.—Apply 
immediately to HEADMIsTRESS, St. School, 
Winchester 


+. 





Country. 


LrtpD., 


AND HEAD 


Swithun’s 








+ » we have limited 
accommodation at 
times. . . Our aim 
to-day is to keep 
in organised read. 
ness for the moment 
when you'll be ‘ travel-free ’ again. 


Corrie Hotel .... . Corrie, Arran 
Douglas Hotel Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash Hotel Lamiash, Arran 
CrawfordHotel Crawford,Lanarkshire 
Douglas Arms, Douglas, Lanarkshire 
Caledonian Hotel ae Lanark 
Black BullHotel, Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Rowardennan Hotel 
Rowardennan, Loch Lomond 
Gartocharn Hotel 
Gartocharn, Loch Lomond 
Balloch Hotel, Balloch, Loch Lomond 
King’s Arms Hotel, Girvan, Ayrshire 
Proprietors—Public House Trust 
(Glasgow District), Ltd., 103 Weet 
RegentSt.,Glasgow,0.2. Doug.68sé 
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SPOTTING FOR CONVOYS 


* 


Eclipse Siades (now made only 


popular 


slotted pattern) 
but persistence in seeking them is 
with gratifying keenness and 
cemfert in shaving. 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 


, JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. , 








*PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
i writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 

time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 

FOURNALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper Proprietors. Free advice and 
book, “ Writing for the Press,”” from Prospectus Dept., 
LSJ. , 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
frFHE INTERNATIONAL YOUTH COUNCIL in 
Britain is opening on July 4th an International 
Youth Centre for young people of all nationalities for 
concerts, lectures, plays, study groups, sports, debating 
and orchestral clubs ; and the general furthering of inter- 
national co-operation. Send for details of opening pro- 
gramme and membership to the WARDEN, International 
Youth Centre, 30, Pont Street, S.W.1. 
7 INTERNATIONAL YOUTH CENTRE, 30, 

Pont Street, is badly in need of a refrigerator, arm 
chairs and gramophone records, and would be grateful to 
hear of anyone who is willing to loan them any of these 
things. 
if Y NFURNISHED Fiatlet, own bath. Tube handy, offered 

in return for domestic duties andshopping.—Box A.892 
Wa WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 

Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
w™ endure 


satisfactory agricultural neighbours), exquisite 
scenery, and beaches ™ safe.” Charmingly furnished 
modernised Farmhouse (with 5 or 7 beds) are available, 
at moderate rent? Apply, Cairn Vicarage, Isle of Gigha, 
Argyll, Scotland. 


crowded cities, when social seclusion 


EDUCATIONAL 
STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
Spec. Ent., B A , B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
and Diplomas. Moder 
D. B,...c7r, M.A., 
OXF%AD. (Est. 
Orrict... YEAR Bo 
pUBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOL S Year Book 
Boys). By post ros. rd. 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
8s. 1d. 


] OME 

for Lond. Matric., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., 
Prospectus from C 
WOLSEY HALL, 


Teg — 
B93, 


1894. 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 

Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C,r1. 

Ts DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 29 
Devonshire Street, W.1. WELbeck 2548), gives 

thorough and practical training. Individual tuition. In- 

tensive or pu-cime courses if desired. 


a Pe CASITA’ POSTAL sy 
4 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques isstied. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. 


COURSE: 





1943 
APPOINTMENTS 


B® has vacancies for language ype in its Norwegian | 
Services. The work consists of copy t and | 
dictation on to the machine in the Seswanten teen 

and applications will be considered from ‘candidates whe 
are not experienced typists but are willing to undergo 
further training. Applicants may be of either sex, and 

not be of British nationality. Applications, with ful} 
details of age and experience, should be sent to Appomr. 
MENTS OFFICER, ~~" House, London, W.,, 
Envelopes must be marked “‘ Norwegian Typists.” 


EK DINBURGH UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 
4. ASSOCIATION. Residential Wardenship vacancy, 
Applications invited, male or female ; appropriate Social 
Study or similar qualification essential. Applications 

with particulars of experience and two copies of testimonials 
to be sent to the CHAIRMAN, Executive Committee, 28, 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


NTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE. Travelling 
Secretary required immediately, university graduate, 
man or woman, to inform British students about student 
conditions and needs abroad. International experience 
desirable, although not condition of appointment. Salary 
£250 per annum, plus travelling expenses. Candidates 
exempt from National Service on grounds other than that 
of conscientious objection, and preferably under 35, should 
forward applications with copies of 3 testimonials by 
July 15 to THe Secretary, International Student Service, 
trp (Lower) Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


ANTED, LIBRARY ASSISTANTSHIP—Three | 

years’ experience general lending Tary (History, 
Theology, Fiction, Belles Lettres, etc., Manuscripts, 
Serials). Dewey system. Typing. Card Index. Record | 
keeping.—Muss Mortigr, 22 College Gardens, Belfast 








LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


Y‘COTTISH POLISH SOCIETY, London Branch—A 
meeting to discuss, with Professor W. J. Rose, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Crac), “ Poland’s Place in Europe,” will 
be held in The Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, W.1, on 
Friday, 2nd July, at 6 p.m. Admission free. 


YH! COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 

A series ot Lectures, followed bv discussion, on subjects 
of educational interest will be given at the College at 11 a.m. 
on Saturdays, May 1sth, June roth, and July 17th. 

Members of the teaching professior and others who are 
interested are cordially invited. 

May 15. “The Prospect in Education.’ 
Sir Fred Clarke, Professor of Education .n the 
University of London. 

“Education for Clear Thinking.” 
Dr. R. H. Thouless, Head of the Department of 
Education in the University of Cambridge. 
“The Religious Education of the Adolescent.” i 

The Rev. Canon Spencer Leeson, Head Master ot 
Winchester College. 





June 19. 
July 17. 


RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild your symp- 
toms—exacts a merciless toll in pain and 
expense if not checked in time. Poisons 
and impurities in your system are usually 
the cause of rheumatic disorders. To get 
rid of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. But 
a visit to a spa involves time and expense 
that many people simply cannot afford 
these days. 

‘ Alkia’ Saltrates may be described as a 
spa treatment in your own home. It con- 
tains the essential curative qualities of 
seven world-famous springs and has the 
same beneficial effect on the system at a 
fraction of the cést and without the incon- 
venience of travelling to an actual spa 
A teaspoonful of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates in 
warm water before breakfast each morning 
soon relieves pain. Taken regularly, this 
pleasant, effervescent drink dissolves 1m- 
purities in the blood-stream and ~-catly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate the. from 
the system, thus helping to prevent 
recurring attacks of rheumatism. 

A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9 
(including Purchase Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your spa 
treatment to-morrow morning. 
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